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CHRONOLOGY 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

Bora,  Salem,  Massachusetts,  July  4,  1804. 

Graduated  from  Bowdoin  College,  1825. 

Fanshawe,  1828* 

Twice-Told  Tales.  1837. 

Weigher  and  gauger  in  the  Boston  Custom  House,  1839-1841. 
At  Brook  Farm,  1841. 

Married  Sophia  Peahody,  1842. 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  1846. 

Surveyor  of  the  Custom  House,  Salem,  1846-1849. 

The  Scarlet  Letter.  1850. 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gahles.  1851. 

The  Blithedale  Romance.  1852. 

Consul  at  Liverpool,  England,  1853-1857. 

In  Italy,  1858-1859. 

The  Marble  Faun.  I860. 

Returned  to  America,  1860. 


Died,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  May  18,  1864. 
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BTTRODUCTIO¥ 


Ours  is  an  age  in  which  science  and  art  have  become  more 
closely  related  than  ever  before.  Science  has  become  less 
dogmatic;  the  results  of  its  research  and  experimentation  are 
now  formulated  into  tentative  knowledge,  not  unalterable 
truth.  Art,  on  the  other  hand,  has  become  aware  that  it  must 
justify  itself;  ’functional  art1  is  replacing  ’art  for  art’s 
sake.1  Perhaps  psychography,  which  is  essentially  an  art, 
but  which  employs  science  in  its  method,  could  have  been  born 
at  no  earlier  age  than  the  present  one. 

I first  became  acquainted  with  the  psychograph  more  than 
fifteen  years  ago  when  I read  Gamaliel  Bradford’s  delightful 
collection  of  portraits  called  Damaged  Souls.  But  I did  not 
then  realize  that  Bradford  called  his  portraits  psychographs, 
and  I knew  but  superficially  of  the  psychographic  method  until 
the  time,  less  than  a year  ago,  when  I bravely  registered  for 
a new  course  being  offered  at  Boston  University.  It  was  a 
course  in  psychography,  to  be  taught  by  Dr.  Edward  Vagenknecht, 
himself  a successful  psychographer. 

My  study  of  Hathaniel  Hawthorne  has  been  a direct  result 
of  that  course  in  psychography.  As  I became  immersed  in  my 
task  of  getting  acquainted  with  Hawthorne  as  a person  and 
began  gradually  to  arrange  in  my  mind,  and  in  my  notes,  the 
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things  I wanted  to  tell  about  him  that  would  help  others  to 
know  him  too,  I began  to  wonder  if  I were  following  closely 
enough  the  method  first  used  by  Bradford,  and  later  expanded 
upon  by  Dr*  Vagenknecht,  to  be  able  to  call  the  result  of  my 
work  a psychograph*  For  once  I had  started,  the  subject 
became  so  absorbing  and  so  fascinating  that  I knew  I was  surely 
and  inevitable-going  my  own  way,  or  rather,  the  way  my  subject 
was  leading  me,  and  no  prescribed  method  of  work  could  stop  me* 
It  was  the  personality  of  Hathaniel  Hawthorne  and  my  reaction 
to  it  that  was  motivating  my  study* 

It  was  with  some  comfort  therefore  that  I stumbled  on  a 
few  sentences  in  which  Bradford  himself  summed  up  the  per- 
spective of  both  Hawthorne  and  Emerson*  It  is  a perspective 
in  which  Bradford  concurred  and  one  which  allows  me  to  use  the 
psychographic  method  in  my  own  way  without  worrying  about  my 
faithfulness  to  another’s  working  program*  Bradford  wrote, 
"Study  the  past,  learn  from  it  always;  but  go  steadily  your 
own  path;  for  if  you  tread  not  that,  you  tread  none  at  all* 

The  paths  of  others  are  not,  cannot  be  yours* 

In  treading  my  own  path,  however,  I have  been  interested 
to  find  that  Bradford  once  proposed  to  tread  a similar  ones 
"But  I am  looking  forward  with  much  anticipation  to  the  lit- 
erary portraits,  and  I expect  that  of  Hawthorne,  which  I am 


1.  Bradford,  p*27* 
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now  laying  out,  will  be  fascinating. " ^ In  a way  I am  sorry 
Bradford  never  wrote  his  portrait  of  Hawthorne,  for  I know  it 
would  have  been  enjoyable  and  worthwhile  reading.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  had  not  left  the  field  open  for  me,  I should 
hardly  have  attempted  a portrait  of  Hawthorne  myself.  Of 
course  there  is  no  probability  that  our  psychographs  would 
have  been  alike;  fact  that  psychography  is  an  art  would 
make  that  impossible.  Still  I should  not,  as  a novice,  like 
knowingly  to  compete  with  a master  on  his  own  ground. 

It  has  interested  me  to  note  that  Bradford  not  only 
thought  a study  of  Hawthorne  was  "going  to  be  fascinating  in 
the  highest  degree,  far  more  so  — to  me  — than  even  Poe  or 
Thoreau, " but  also  felt  "close  and  striking  affinities"  between 
Hawthorne  and  himself*:  "There  seems  to  be  that  same  passion- 
ate curiosity  about  human  life  so  oddly  combined  with  a constant 
and  extreme  reluctance  to  be  thrown  into  personal  contact  with 

it,  which  is  my  most  marked  characteristic,  only  apparently  I 

o 

have  slightly  more  social  ease  than  Hawthorne  had." 

It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  pursue  my  study  of 
Hawthorne  without  feeling,  as  Bradford  did,  a closeness  to  the 
man.  To  go  much  farther  than  to  say  that  perhaps  one  of  the 
pleasantest  consequences  of  preparing  a psj^raph  is  getting  to 

1.  Bradford,  p.  456. 

2.  fbid. . p.  459. 
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understand  a person  so  well  that  one  cannot  help  feeling 
close  to  him,  would  he  to  become  autobiographical.  This  I 
do  not  propose  to  do,  I cannot  resist  remarking,  however, 
that  much  as  I should  have  enjoyed  HawthorneTs  long  rambles 
in  the  woods  and  along  the  shores,  I should  have  hesitated 
to  bathe  in  the  sea.  along  the  north  shore  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  month  of  November, “ To  feel  affinities  between  oneself 
and  another  with  whom  one  has  become  well  acquainted  is  no 
doubt  very  natural;  to  feel  identity  is,  fortunately,  ab- 
normal. 

♦ 

It  is  the  science  of  psychography  which  would  have  made 
Bradford’s  psychograph,  had  he  written  one  on  Hawthorne,  and 
mine  in  any  respects  similar.  We  should  both  have  explored  all 
primary  sources  thoroughly,  and  we  should  have  ignored  no 
secondary,  or  even  tertiary,  sources  which  promised  to  be 
useful.  We  should  have  stacked  up  our  evidence,  and  we  should 
have  drawn  our  conclusions  about  the  personality  of  Hawthorne 
only  where  the  evidence  was  ample.  We  should  have  offered  the 
reader  the  direct  words  of  Hawthorne  and  his  intimates  to 
substantiate  our  judgments.  But  our  total  results  would  have 
differed,  for  that  is  where  art  steps  in. 

The  writer  of  a psychograph  is  bound  by  the  evidence  he 
has  discovered  to  proffer  the  reader  whatever  seems  most 


1,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  108, 
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accurately  to  represent  the  man  he  is  studying#  But  since  he 
is  freed  from  the  biographers  responsibility  of  being  chrono- 
logical, the  arrangement  of  his  material  and  an  effective 
presentation  of  it  is  his  opportunity  to  exercise  his  art. 

There  the  individuality  of  the  psychographer  comes  into  play 
and  his  own  artistic  perspective  determines  his  course# 

In  writing  this  psychograph  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  I am 
not  attempting  to  support  any  particular  theory  about  the  man; 

I have  nothing  to  prove  conclusively.  I am  only  offering  an 
interpretation  of  the  personality  of  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing American  authors#  There  is,  to  ray  knowledge,  no  published 
psychograph  of  Hawthorne.  George  Parsons  Lathrop  did,  in  his 
biography,  A Study  of  Hawthorne#  propose  to  explore  the  person- 
ality of  his  father-in-law,  but  Lathrop’s  book  is  cumbered 
with  biographical  facts  not  relevant  to  a psychographic  study. 
Most  biographies  do  throw  some  light  on  a man’s  personality, 
but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a place  for  a study  of 
Hawthorne,  as  a man,  which  did  not  attempt  to  summarize  his 
personality  in  a single  appellation.  Some  of  Hawthorne’s 
biographers  have  chosen  such  titles  as  Romantic  Rebel#  A Study 
in  Solitude#  A Modest  Man  and  The  Rebellious  Puritan.  These 
names  throw  some  light  on  separate  aspects  of  his  personality, 
but  no  one  of  them  suggests  the  whole  ma,n  that  he  was. 

The  material  on  Hawthorne  is  fairly  abundant.  I feel 
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that  I have  travelled  down  all  the  main  avenues  of  approach  to 
my  subject  and  have  discovered  where  most  of  the  bypaths  lie. 
There  seems  to  be  almost  enough  material  for  a book-length 
psychograph,  but  perhaps  it  will  gain  rather  than  lose  by 
being  condensed  into  a shorter  form. 

Hawthorne  himself  would,  I think,  have  realized  that 
there  is  no  absolute  to  be  obtained  in  presenting  a study  of 
a man’s  personality.  After  observing  Ben  Venue  in  Scotland  he 
wrote,  "It  is  wonderful  how  many  aspects  a mountain  has;  how 
many  mountains  there  are  in  every  single  mountain!  — how 
they  vary,  too,  in  apparent  altitude  and  bulk.  “How  many 
mountains  there  are  in  every  single  mountain, " but  how  many 
more  men  in  every  single  man!  Still  if  one  looks  long  enough 
and  hard  enough  at  a mountain,  one  becomes  somewhat  familiar 
with  it;  so  if  one  studies  a man  faithfully,  perhaps  one  can 
hope  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  personality  that  was  his. 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Lnglish  Notebooks,  p.  524. 
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CHAPTER  I 


AH  ELUSIVE  MAH 

As  a pilgrim  I have  journeyed  to  Concord  and  visited  the 
homes  of  Hathaniel  Hawthorne  there.  I have  passed  "between 
two  tall  gateposts  of  rough-hewn  stone,"1  by  the  garden  plot 
where  vegetables  still  flourish  in  the  dust  of  those  which 
superabundantly  rewarded  his  loving  care  a century  ago,2 3  and 
up  the  path  to  the  weather-beaten  door  of  the  Old  Manse. 

Inside  I have  watched  the  play  of  flames  from  a burning  log  in 
the  fireplace  of  the  "little  parlor"  where  a stove  used  to 
appear  only  at  the  latest  possible  date,  because  he  always 
loved  to  watch  the  flickering  firelight  and  hated  to  have  to 

•7 

use  stoves.  There  too  I have  viewed  relics  of  earlier  days, 
which  were  old  even  when  he  lived  there,  and  have  realized  that 
although  away  from  Salem  he  must  have  found  it  still  difficult 
to  escape  the  past.  Prom  the  many-paned  windows  of  the  room 
he  used  as  a study  I have  gazed  out  at  the  field  where  the  old 
apple  orchard  grew  and  down  towards  the  meandering  Concord 
River  where  he  rowed  in  summer  and  skated  in  winter.  At  the 


1.  Hathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Complete  Works . II,  11. 

2.  Hathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  notebooks,  p.  153. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  172. 
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edge  of  the  river  I have  watched  its  sluggish  flow  and  wondered 
like  him  in  what  direction  it  was  moving# 

Across  the  town  I have  climbed  steep  stairs  to  his  tower 
study  in  the  Wayside  and  have  contemplated  with  delight  the 
scenery  to  be  viewed  from  four  sides#  I have  stretched  up  my 
arms  to  place  them  on  his  desk  in  writing  position  and  have 
known  that  it  must  have  been  a tall  man  who  stopped  here  in 
his  restless  pacing  to  jot  down  the  ideas  of  a restless  mind 
which  was  too  tired  to  stay  with  one  romance  long  enough  to 
write  it  to  completion# 

As  an  inhabitant  of  Salem  I have  walked  along  the  old 

streets,  some  of  them  still  paved  with  cobblestones,  and  have 

thought  of  the  man  who  was  "invariably  happier  elsrwhere, 

but  who  must  needs  carry  this  old  town  with  him  wherever  he 
2 

went#  I have  crossed  Botts  Court  where  a hundred  years  ago 
there  was  a swamp  and  have  recalled  that  the  Salem  people  tell 
yet  how  he  used  to  leave  his  Chestnut  Street  house  by  the  back 
door  and  escape  through  that  swamp  while  his  wife  was  left 
alone  at  the  front  to  greet  the  members  of  Salem  society  who 
came  to  call#0 

I have  wandered  down  over  the  grassy  surface  of  Derby 


1#  Bathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Scarlet  Letter#  p#  13# 

2#  Howells,  Forth  American  Review.  CLXXVII  (1903),  873# 
3#  Cf#  Sanborn,  p.  40# 
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Wharf,  which  has  now  been  restored  as  an  historic  site  and 
) whose  sides  are  never  touched  save  hy  the  lapping  waters  of 

the  sea,  and  have  seen  in  my  mindfs  eye,  as  he  once  saw  in 
actuality,  "the  dilapidated  wharf,  which  the  tide  often  over- 
flows" and  which  was  ""burdened  with  decayed  wooden  ware- 
houses" and  exhibited  "few  or  no  symptoms  of  commerical  life: 
except,  perhaps,  a bark  or  brig,  half-way  down  its  melancholy 
length,  discharging  hides;  or,  nearer  at  hand,  a Nova  Scotia 
schooner,  pitching  out  her  cargo  of  fire  wood.  I have 
followed  the  curve  of  this  wharf  to  its  end  and  have  gazed  out 
of  the  harbor  past  the  shorelines  and  the  islands  toward  the 
open  ocean  and  have  thought  of  the  man  who  felt  the  pull  of  the 
sea,  but  spent  his  life  treading  its  shores.  On  the  days  when 
the  skies  have  been  murky  and  the  east  wind  has  whipped  the 
harbor  into  seething  motion,  I have  felt  a kinship  with  the 
man  who  longed  for  the  excitement  of  a storm  at  sea.1 2 3 

I ha  ve  turned  my  back  to  the  Atlantic  and,  travelling 
back  along  Derby  Wharf,  have  approached  the  "spacious  edifice 
of  brick"  over  the  entrance  of  which  still  "hovers  an  enormous 
specimen  of  the  American  eagle."  Then  I have  remembered  that 
here,  while  his  weary  brain  rested,  he  "had  ceased  to  be  a 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  9. 

2.  Bridge,  p.  88. 

3.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  9. 
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writer  of  tolerably  poor  tales  and  essays,  and  had  become  a 
tolerably  good  Surveyor  of  the  Customs. As  I have  made  my 
way  back  to  one  of  those  "wooden  houses"  in  the  pattern  of  a 
"disarranged  checkerboard,"^  which  was  standing  long  before 
his  birxh,  I have  reminded  myself  that  had  I lived  in  Salem  a 
century  ago,  my  chances  of  knowing  the  man  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
would  have  been  smaller  than  they  are  today# 

Today  I can  peruse  many  of  his  private  letters  and  the 
journals  which  have  only  recently  been  made  public  in  their 
accurate  form#*^  Through  these  and  the  recollections  of  those 
who  knew  him  I have  learned  that  the  soul  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne was  no  more  attached  to  a place  than  it  was  to  a time#^ 
Yet  neither  the  time  nor  the  places  of  a man’s  life  can  be 
ignored,  even  by  a psycho grapher# 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  som  of  a Salem  sea  captain  and 
the  descendant  of  a long  line  of  Puritan  ancestors,  was  born 
July  4,  1804,  only  twenty- eight  years  after  the  day  when  the 


1#  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  50# 

2#  Ibid# , p#  13# 

3#  When  Sophia  Hawthorne  edited  her  husband's  notebooks  shortly 
after  his  death,  she  altered  the  text  considerably  to  make 
it  conform  to  her  own  fastidiousness#  Randall  Stewart  has 
recently  edited  two  volumes  which  are  based  on  the  original 
manuscripts  and  which  follow  them  as  faithfully  as  possible# 
His  edition  of  The  American  Notebooks  appeared  in  1932  and 
his  edition  of  frhe  English  Notebooks  in  1941* 

4.  Matthiessen,  p.  255. 
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American  people  reached  the  decision  to  "be  politically  free 
from  England,  hut  were  still  unconcerned  with  the  mtter  of 
literary  independence*  The  child  Nathaniel,  who  was  destined 
hy  his  independence  to  make  his  name  in  American  letters,  was 
not  distinguished  hy  any  particular  precocity.  His  childhood 
was  marked  hy  the  early  death  of  his  father;  a period  of  inva- 
lidism, prolonged  hy  his  own  temperament;  months  of  solitary 
freedom  during  which  he  roamed  the  woods  in  Raymond,  Maine; 
and  the  development  of  a keen  taste  for  reading,  particularly 
of  English  literature* 

During  the  four  years  which  he  spent  at  Bowdoin,  Haw- 
thorne* s scholastic  accomplishments  were  creditable,  although 
not  distinguished.  His  college  expenses  were  paid  hy  his 
Uncle  Robert  inning  and,  small  as  they  were,  there  seems  to 
have  been  little  extra  for  Nathaniel’s  pocket;  for  he  was  con- 
stantly annoyed,  although  hardly  worried,  hy  frequent  lack  of 
funds*  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  enjoying  the 
companionship  of  his  fellow  students  and  from  "gathering  blue- 
berries, in  study- hours,  under  those  tall  academic  vines;  or 
watching  the  great  logs,  as  they  tumbled  along  the  current  of 
the  Androscoggin;  or  shooting  pigeons  and  gray  squirrels  in  the 
woods;  or  hat-fowling  in  the  summer  twilight;  or  catching 
trouts  in  that  shadowy  little  stream  which  is  * . . still 
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wandering  riverward  through  the  forest*"**"  Several  of  the 
friendships  he  formed  in  college  were  to  endure  for  the  rest 
of  his  lifetime* 

Hawthorne  left  college,  as  he  entered  it,  with  the  vague 
plan  and,  one  suspects,  quite  real  desire  of  "becoming  a writer* 
Hot  a great  deal  is  known  about  the  twelve  years  which  followed 
his  graduation  from  college*  But  of  one  thing  we  are  certain: 
the  world  neither  saw  nor  heard  very  much  of  young  Hathaniel 
Hawthorne*  The  tall,  handsome  man,  who  passed  along  the 
streets  of  Salem,  oftenest  at  twilight,  knew  more  of  the 
affairs  of  the  other  inhabitants  than  they  did  of  his*  For 
several  weeks  each  year,  stage  drivers  and  countyy  folk  in 
various  parts  of  Hew  England  conversed  rather  freely  with  this 
same  young  man,  but  few  of  them  knew,  and  fewer  remembered, 
that  his  name  was  Hathaniel  Hawthorne. 

In  1828,  he  published  his  first  novel,  but  was  so  dissat- 
isfied with  it  and  its  reception  that  he  withdrew  it  from  pub- 
lic sale  and  destroyed  as  many  copies  as  he  could  locate.  Of 
the  other  fruits  of  his  early  literary  labors,  those  which 
were  published  in  the  periodicals  appeared  for  the  most  part 
under  pseudonyms.  Only  when  Hawthorne’s  friend,  Horatio 
Bridge,  made  possible  the  publication  of  a collection  of  some 
of  the  best  of  these  short  tales  and  sketches,  did  the  reading 


1*  Perry,  Park  Street  Papers*  pp.  73-4. 
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public  begin  to  take  some  notice  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the 
author# 

In  the  years  following  the  publication  of  Twice-Told 
Tales  in  1837,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  hard-working  laborer, 
was  to  be  found  on  the  wharves  of  Boston  and  then  in  the  barns 
and  fields  of  Brook  Farm#  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  lover, 
began  to  plan  for  the  future  with  a joy  which  surpassed  any 
previously  known  to  him#  In  1842,  he  married  Sophia  Peabody 
and  went  to  live  in  the  Concord  house  which  he  himself  called 
the  Old  Manse#  His  marriage  was  an  exceedingly  happy  one# 

He  remained  at  Concord,  enjoying  an  idyllic  life,  until  the 
increased  household  expenses  which  followed  the  birth  of  his 
daughter  Una  and  the  slow,  meager  payments  for  his  writings 
caused  him  to  seek  a public  office#  During  the  three  years 
he  held  the  Surveyorship  of  the  Salem  Custom  House  he  did 
very  little  writing,  but  these  years  were  followed  by  the 
period  in  which  he  produced  his  best  and  most  prolific  work# 

The  Scarlet  Letter  appeared  in  1850,  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables  in  1851,  and  The  Blithedale  Romance  in  £852#  His  Gothic 
versions  of  the  Greek  myths,  A Wonder  Book  and  Tanglewood  Tales 
were  published  in  1852  and  1853  respectively.  In  1852  he  wrote 
a Life  Of  Franklin  Pierce. 

Fame  and  a certain  amount  of  financial  security  were  his 
rewards,  but  in  1853  the  author  again  laid  aside  his  pen  and 
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the  Hawthorne  family  journeyed  to  Europe*  Franklin  Pierce 
had  "been  elected  president  and  had  appointed  his  biographer 
American  consul  at  Liverpool,  England#  There  Hawthorne  served 
four  years  after  which  he  spent  more  than  a year  in  Italy  and 
then  returned  to  England  to  complete  The  Marble  Eaun# 

In  1860,  the  family  returned  to  America  and  the  Vayside, 
the  Concord  home  Hawthorne  had  bought  the  year  before  he 
sailed  for  Europe.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  ones 
of  failing  health  and  restless  thoughts.  His  attempts  to  put 
into  expression  the  ideas  fermenting  in  his  mind  brought  him 
no  satisfaction.  Finally  he  could  write  no  more.  On  the 
night  of  May  18,  1864,  while  on  a trip  for  his  health  with  his 
friend  Franklin  Pierce,  he  died  quietly  in  his  sleep. 

Such  were  the  events  in  the  life  of  Fathaniel  Ihwthorne. 
But  what  of  the  personality,  the  flesh  and  blood  which  held 
together  the  skeleton  of  events?  What  were  the  traits  of 
character?  what  were  the  distinguishing  marks  of  body,  mind 
and  soul  which  made  him,  like  all  men,  unique  among  his 
fellows? 

It  was  not  easy  to  become  familiar  with  Hawthorne  while 
he  was  living;  nor  is  it  a great  deal  easier  to  know  him  today 
despite  the  abundance  of  available  material.  There  is  an 
elusiveness  about  the  man  that  suggests  that  the  doubled 
effort  required  of  one  wishing  to  know  him  well  will  but  make 
the  reward  doubly  sweet#  It  may  have  been  that  elusiveness 
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which  made  Emerson  feel  that  "It  would  have  been  a great 
happiness,  doubtless,  • • • to  have  come  into  habits  of  un- 
reserved intercourse"^  with  him.  And  it  is  this  same  elusive- 
ness which  offers  a pleasant  challenge  to  the  peruser  who  must 
watch  sharply  for  subjective  bits  embedded  in  long  passages  of 
objective  description  in  the  notebooks  and  who  must  search 
diligently  in  the  love  Letters  to  find  anything  about  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  save  that  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  Sophia  Peabody, 

Elusiv  "eness  alone  would  be  baffling,  but  with  I&wthorne 
there  was  much  to  be  found  underneath  it.  There  were  in  the 
man  a great  many  consistencies  and  a great  many  contradic- 
tions, His  was  a nature  of  light  and  shadows,  always  mobile 
with  the  flicker  of  change, 

Nathan~iel  Hawthorne  was  content  to  be  alone  and  yet  he 
felt  a strong  urge  of  sympathy  which  drew  him  to  all  mankind. 

He  delved  into  the  past,  but  was  conscious  of  the  future  as 
well.  He  had  the  soul  of  an  artist  and  still  could  perform 
the  labor  of  everyday  tasks  with  punctiliousness.  He  was  at 
once  a democrat  and  an  aristocrat.  He  seldom  attended  church; 
yet  he  sincerely  reverenced  God.  He  frequently  became  rest- 
less; yet  he  approached  change  with  conservatism.  In  spite 
of  the  uncertainties  which  beset  him,  there  were  some  things 
he  never  doubted.  He  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  food,  tobacco. 


1.  Morris,  p.  362. 
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and  liquor;  yet  he  once  went  five  years  without  tea  to  prove 
to  himself  that  he  was  not  intemperate*  ^ He  was  merry  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family  and  stiff  with  most  strangers* 

To  go  on  with  the  contradictions  is  needless*  Enough 
have  been  mentioned  to  point  out  Hawthorne’s  elusiveness* 

More  would  make  him  appear  vacillating  in  character  --  he  was 
probably  less  so  than  most  men*  In  this  whole  pattern  of 
contrasts  and  consistencies  our  attempt  must  be  to  sight  the 
reality,  to  which,  however,  it  is  the  light  and  shadows  which 
give  the  depth  of  substance. 


1*  Julian  Ifewthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife*  I,  88 
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CHAPTER  II 

TALL,  DARK,  AED  HARD  SOME 

While  Thompson  was  painting  Hawthorne’s  portrait,  they 
"talked  of  physiognomy  and  impressions  of  character  — first 
impressions  — and  how  apt  they  are  to  come  right  in  the  face 
of  the  closest  subsequent  observation* "*  One  wonders  how 
many  children  have  gained  their  first  impression  of  Haw- 
thorne’s physiognomy  from  playing  the  game  of  "Authors*" 

The  face  that  most  frequently  appeared  on  the  cards  marked 
"Nathaniel  Hawthorne"  was  large  and  handsome  and  graced  with 
a beautiful  drooping  mustache*  The  eyes  which  looked  past 
the  youthful  player  were  kind  but  dreamy  and  seemed  to  be 
looking  far  away.  The  titles  beneath  the  face  didn’t  mean 
much,  but  some  of  them  slid  delightfully  and  alliteratively 
over  a child’s  tongue  and  they  all  sounded  mysteriously 
pleasant.  The  expression  on  the  man’s  face  was  somehow 
mysteriously  pleasant  too,  in  spite  of  its  gravity. 

The  child  who  thought  Ihwthorne  was  handsome  and  kind 
was  not  wrong  in  his  first  impression.  No  one  who  ever  ob- 
served Hawthorne  in  life  denied  that  he  was  handsome.  As  a 
young  man  "He  was  five  feet  ten  and  a half  inches  in  height 


1,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks*  p,  249* 
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broad-shouldered,  but  of  a light,  athletic  build,  not  weigh- 
ing more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds#  His  limbs  were 
beautifully  formed,  and  the  moulding  of  his  neck  and  throat 
was  as  fine  as  anything  in  antique  sculpture#  His  hair,  which 
had  a long  curving  wave  in  it,  approached  blackness  in  color; 
his  head  was  large  and  grandly  developed;  his  eyebrows  were 
dark  and  heavy,  with  a superb  arch  and  space  beneath#  His 
nose  was  straight,  but  the  contour  of  his  chin  was  Roman.  He 
never  wore  a beard,  and  was  without  a mustache  until  his 
fifty-  fifth  year#  His  eyes  were  large,  dark  blue,  brilliant, 
and  full  of  varied  expression#"1 

"Hawthorne’s  figure  was  somewhat  singular  owing  to  his 

carrying  his  head  a little  on  one  side;  but  his  walk  was 

2 

square  and  firm  • • • •"  This  same  singularity  was  described 

by  Sanborn  as  a "flexibility,  or  dereliction  of  the  spinal 

3 

column,  which  forbade  him  usually  to  hold  himself  erect#" 

He  must  have  borne  himself  with  dignity  in  spite  of  this  pecu- 
liarity, for  it  wa s the  recollection  of  his  daughter  Rose  that 
"when  his  step  was  tottering  and  his  frame  that  of  a wraith, 
he  was  as  dignified  as  in  the  days  of  greater  pride,  holding 


1*  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife#  pp,  120-1# 
2#  Bridge,  p.  5. 

3.  Sanborn,  pp.  55-6. 
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himself  in  military  self-command,  even  more  erect  than  be- 
fore* There  is  a great  deal  of  charm  and  probably  much 
truth  in  Sophia’s  description  of  Hawthorne  in  motion:  "I  con- 
sider my  husband  a rare  sight,  gliding  over  the  icy  stream* 
For  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  he  looks  very  graceful;  perpetually 

darting  from  me  in  long,  sweeping  curves,  and  returning  again 

o 

— again  to  shoot  away*"  "Mr*  Hawthorne  • • • wrapped  in 
his  cloak,  moved  like  a self- impelled  Greek  statue,  stately 
and  grave* "1 2 3 4 

Sophia  thought  the  expression  of  Hawthorne’s  face  was 
"celestial,"^  but  of  course  Sophia  was  a woman,  and  moreover 
a woman  who  was  falling  in  love  with  Mr.  Hawthorne.  Although 
the  face  of  the  several  paintings  and  photographs  of  him  is 
always  serious,  the  living  face  often  "shone  like  a thousand 
suns  with  smiles."5  "The  light  and  beauty"6  of  his  dark  blue 
eyes  seems  to  have  been  his  most  striking  feature.  They  were 
"searching  as  lightning  and  as  unfathomable  as  night."7 


1.  Iathrop,  p.  480. 

2.  JEbid. , p.  52. 

3.  Ibid. , p.  53. 

4.  Ibid. . p.  14. 

5.  James  T.  Fields,  p.  120. 

6.  Ibid. . p.  41. 

7.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  460. 
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As  impressive  as  Hawthorne’s  eyes,  was  his  voice,  which 
"touched  the  ear  like  a melody,"  Sophia  called  it  "such 
sweet  thunder, And  his  son  Julian  records  that  "His  voice, 
which  was  low  and  deep  in  ordinary  conversation,  had  astound- 
ing volume  when  he  chose  to  give  full  vent  to  it;  , , • it 
was  not  a "bellow,  "but  had  the  searching  and  electrifying 

3 

quality  of  the  blast  of  a trumpet," 

It  is  not  unnatural  for  a handsome  young  man  to  he  desir- 
ous of  making  a good  appearance.  If  it  was  not  vanity,  at 
least  it  was  healthy  pride  which  prompted  the  college  senior 
to  write  to  his  sister  Elizabeth,  "Since  my  arrival  I have 
put  on  my  gold  watch-chain  and  purchased  a cane;  so  that  with 
the  aid  of  my  new  white  gloves,  I flatter  myself  that  I make 
a most  splendid  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  pestilent  little 
freshmen,"1 2 3 4  In  later  years  Hawthorne’s  choice  of  dress  seems 
quite  consistently  to  have  been  sober  black  and  no  mention 
of  superfluous  appendages  is  to  be  found.  He  was  always  care- 
ful about  his  appearance.  His  opinion  that  Herman  Melville 
was  "a  little  heterodox  in  the  matter  of  clean  linen,"5  would 


1,  James  T,  Fields,  p,  41, 

2,  Iathrop,  p,  54, 

3,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  122, 

4,  Manning  Hawthorne,  Hew  England  Ouaterlv,  XIII  (1940),  272, 

5,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks*  p,  432, 
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seem  to  indicate  that  he  himself  was  probably  most  fastidious 
in  the  matter.  On  one  occasion  he  was  ’’mortified"  by  his 
"unavoidable  shabbiness. 

Perhaps  Hawthorne’s  greatest  concern  in  the  matter  of 
dress  was  to  be  conventional.  At  Brook  Farm  he  wore  the  blue 
stuff  frock  — "the  most  comfortable  garment  that  ever  man 

p 

invented."  From  England  he  wrote  to  Ticknor  requesting  him 
to  tell  their  friend  Driscoll  to  put  another  suit  on  the 
stocks  for  him,  since  his  best  dress-coat  was  "rather  shabby 
(befitting  an  author  much  more  than  a man  of  consular  rank)."1 * 3 4 
It  was  also  in  England  that  he  refused  an  invitation  to  a 
fancy-ball.  Hawthorne  wrote  to  Ticknor,  "Tfeving  nothing  to 
wear,  I shan’t  go."^  Sophia  averred  that  it  was  because  he 
would  "not  rig  himself  up  in  any  strange  finery."5  In  either 
case  Hawthorne  was  probably  glad  to  escape  the  festivities. 

With  the  exception  of  a period  of  invalidism  in  his 
childhood  when  he  had  injured  his  foot  playing  ball,  Hawthorne 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks,  p.  251. 

2*  Nathaniel  Ihwthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  77. 

3.  Ticknor,  p.  40. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  119. 

5.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife.  II.  38. 
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enjoyed  good  health  until  his  last  years*  Those  last  years 
are  somewhat  of  an  enigma*  Then,  as  in  the  few  instances 
earlier  in  his  life  when  his  health  was  anything  hut  perfect, 
there  seemed  to  he  a close  tie-up  between  his  physical  well- 
being and  his  peace  of  mind*  The  death  of  his  mother,  his 
dismissal  from  the  Salem  Custom  House,  and  the  months  of 
intense  work  on  The  Scarlet  Letter  left  him  lacking  the  vigor 
which  had  been  his  all  his  adult  life:  "I  long  to  get  into  the 
country,  for  my  health  latterly  is  not  quite  what  it  has  been 
for  many  years  past*  I should  not  long  stand  such  a life  of 
bodily  inactivity  and  mental  exertion  as  I have  lived  for  the 
last  few  months* Removal  to  the  country  did  not  bring 
immediate  improvement:  "He  took  cold  because  harassed  in 
spirit;  and  this  cold  together  with  brain-work  and  disquiet, 
made  a tolerable  nervous  fever*  His  eyes  looked  like  two 
immense  Iheres  of  troubled  light;  his  face  was  wan  and  shadowy, 

p 

and  he  was  wholly  uncomfortable*" 

^wthome’s  sojourn  in  England  brought  a restoration  of 
his  vigor:  "I  never  felt  better  in  my  life*  England  is 
certainly  the  country  to  eat  in  and  to  drink  in. "3  His 
satisfaction  with  England  was  not  always  so  complete:  "If  I 


1.  Bridge,  p.  112. 

2.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife*  I,  363. 

3.  Ticknor,  p.  126/* 
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could  have  one  week  of  my  Concord  hillside,  it  would  do  me 
more  good  than  all  the  English  air  that  ever  was  breathed.  "3- 
Yet,  away  from  England,  he  thought  he  should  like  to  go  back. 

It  was  restlessness,  not  a desire  to  be  in  any  one  place, 
which  moved  him.  And  the  restlessness  came  when  he  was  not 
feeling  well.  Then  he  longed  for  some  change  or  excitements 
” I doubt  whether  I shall  ever  again  be  so  well  as  I used  to  be 
in  England.  If  I had  established  myself  by  the  seashore  in- 
stead of  in  this  inland  town,  it  might  have  been  better.  It 
is  folly  for  mortal  man  to  do  anything  more  than  to  pitch  a 
tent.  I wish  they  would  push  on  the  war  a little  more  briskly. 
The  excitement  had  an  invigorating  effect  on  me  for  a time;  but 
it  begins  to  lose  its  influence.  But  it  is  rather  unreason- 
able to  wish  my  countrymen  to  kill  one  another  for  the  sake  of 

p 

refreshing  my  pallid  spirits;  so  I shall  pray  for  peace.” 

The  restlessness  and  the  poor  health  continued  together. 

When  he  was  so  poorly  that  he  could  not  "be  disturbed  by 

strangers  without  more  suffering  than  it  is  worth  while  to 
3 

endure,"  and  when  he  could  not  finish  his  romance  because 
"if  I make  too  great  an  effort  it  will  be  the  death  of 


1.  Ticknor,  p.  131. 

2.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Harper1 2 3 s Monthly  Magazine.  CVIII  (1904), 
607. 

3.  James  T.  Eields,  p.  115. 
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me,"1 2  he  still  journeyed  away  from  home  in  search  of  new 

strength.  It  was  while  on  a trip  for  his  health  that  he  died. 

The  enigma  of  his  failing  health  was  never  solved  because  "he 

o 

absolutely"  refused  "to  see  a phsycian  officially."  Perhaps 
no  physician  could  have  told  what  was  wrong* 


1.  James  T.  Fields,  p.  116. 

2.  Ibid. . p.  121* 
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CHAPTER  III 

CHARACTER  AND  TEMPERAMEHT 

Perhaps  the  most  discussed  aspect  of  Hawthorne’s  tempera- 
ment has  been  his  love  of  solitude*  It  has  already  been  over- 
stressed by  other  writers  and  one’s  only  hope  is  not  to  lessen 
the  emphasis  placed  on  it,  but  to  attempt  to  see  that  part  of 
his  nature  in  its  true  light.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
Gorman,^  solitude,  whatever  its  other  effects  on  Hawthorne, 
did  not  make  him  tend  to  morbidity. 

Solitude  to  Hawthorne  was  something  pleasant.  "Six  or 

p 

seven  hours  of  cheerful  solitude"  were  something  to  be  en- 
joyed. The  most  delightful  spot  he  could  imagine  was  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  "Methinks  an  island  would  be  the 
most  desirable  of  all  landed  property;  for  it  seems  like  a 
little  world  by  itself;  • . . . "3  Or,  "It  was  a pleasant 
idea  that  the  world  was  kept  off  by  the  river. "1 2 3 4 

People  are  too  often  likely  to  think  of  the  ill  effects 
of  solitude  upon  a man  and  to  forget  that  it  sometimes  has 


1.  Gorman,  p.  101. 

2.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Love  Letters.  I,  13. 

3.  Nathaniel  Hfeiwthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  25. 

4.  Ibid. . p.  60. 
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values  as  well.  It  at  least  gave  Ifewthorne  food  for  thought. 
As  Hall  observed  of  Hawthorne^  retirement  in  the  early  years 
of  his  adulthood,  "Here,  however,  the  importance  of  this  phase 
of  his  career  is  that  it  had  a profound  negative  influence 
upon  his  subsequent  social  consciousness*  It  taught  him  the 
viciousness  of  isolation."1 *  The  viciousness  of  isolation  was 
often  subject  matter  for  his  writing.  His  own  observation  of 
his  character  Wakefield  was,  "It  is  perilous  to  make  a chasm 
in  human  affections;  not  that  they  gape  so  long  — but  so 

p 

quickly  close." 

The  chasm  Hawthorne  made  during  the  lonely  years  before 
his  marriage  was  between  himself  and  the  world.  Describing 
his  mode  of  life  at  this  time  he  wrote,  "For  months  together, 

I scarcely  held  human  intercourse  outside  of  my  own  family; 
seldom  going  out  except  at  twilight,  or  only  to  take  the 
nearest  way  to  the  most  convenient  solitude*  * * . "3  Of  the 
ill  effects  of  this  type  of  existence  on  his  father,  Julian 
Hawthorne  said,  "He  was  fast  growing  to  be  as  a shadow,  walk- 
ing in  a shadowy  world,  and  losing  all  sense  of  reality  in 


1.  Hall,  p.  vii. 

2*  Uathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Complete  Hovels  and  Selected  Tales* 
p.  923. 

3.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife*  pp.  96-7. 
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either  himself  or  his  surroundings  • . • • It  was  this 
same  effect  of  solitude  which  prompted  Bridge  to  write  to  his 
friend,  "Besides  it  is  no  small  point  gained  to  get  you  out 

p 

of  Salem. " Away  from  Salem  Hawthorne  did  mingle  more  with 
people,  hut  there  remained  on  his  part  somewhat  of  a reserve 
toward  the  world. 

While  realizing  its  evils*  Hawthorne  himself  suspected 

that  seclusion  was  perhaps  not  the  wrong  thing  for  him:  "My 

long  seclusion  had  not  made  me  melancholy  or  misanthropic,  nor 

wholly  unfitted  me  for  the  hustle  of  life;  and  perhaps  it  was 

the  kind  of  discipline  which  my  idiosyncrasy  demanded,  and 

chance  and  my  own  instincts  operating  together,  had  caused  me 

to  do  what  was  fittest. " For  him  seclusion  was  an  absolute 

necessity:  "I  do  wish  the  blockheads  in  this  world  could 

comprehend  how  inestimable  are  the  quiet  hours  of  a busy  man, 

especially  when  that  man  has  no  native  impulse  to  keep  him 

busy,  but  is  continually  forced  to  battle  with  his  own  nature; 

which  yearns  for  seclusion  (the  solitude  of  a united  two)  and 

4 

freedom  to  think  and  dream  and  feel. " 


1.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Ifeiwthorne  and  Eis  Wife.  I,  194. 

Ibid. , p.  134. 

3.  Ibid. , p.  98. 


4.  Ibid. . p.  221. 
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It  was  fortunate  that  Sophia  realized  too  that  seclusion 
was  really  necessary  to  his  art:  "But  he  was  not  horn  to  mix 
in  general  society.  His  vocation  is  to  observe  and  not  to  he 
observed, "His  reserved  manners  had  come  to  he  a harrier 
against  intrusion,  and  she  felt  that  the  work  he  had  to  do 
for  mankind  was  too  important  for  him  to  waste  any  time  and 
undergo  any  unnecessary  suffering  in  reforming  his  social 
habits, "S 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  seclusion  was  necessary  to  Haw- 
thorne, he  sometimes  rebelled  rather  bitterly  against  what  it 
had  done  to  him:  "You  tell  me  that  you  have  met  with  troubles 
and  changes,  I know  not  what  these  have  been,  but  I can 
assure  you  that  trouble  is  the  next  best  thing  to  enjoyment, 

and  that  there  is  no  fate  in  this  world  so  horrible  as  to  have 

3 

no  share  in  its  joys  or  sorrows," 

Realizing  what  a solitary  life  had  done  to  him,  Hawthorne 
wished  to  forestall  a similar  experience  in  his  son  Julian1 2 3 s 
life:  "He  encouraged  me  to  enter  into  the  society  of  the  young 
folks  in  Concord,  — the  dances  and  picnics  and  masqued  balls 
and  rowing  and  bathing  parties;  he  got  me  good  clothes  to 
wear,  and  quietly  stimulated  my  rather  lagging  interest  in  the 


1.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife.  I,  271, 

2,  Ibid, , p.  247. 


3.  More,  p.  44. 
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social  amenities  of  my  companions*  No  doubt  he  was  contem- 
plating the  future  of  us  all  with  some  solicitude*  But  I 
think  he  especially  desired  to  steer  me  away  from  the  lonely 
experiences  of  his  dwn  young  manhood;  and  as  I have  said 
before,  he  explicitly  advised  me  against  adopting  the  literary 
calling*"1 

It  was  sometimes  a solitude  for  two  that  Ifewthorne 
wished*  "A  light-house,  nine  miles  from  shore,  would  be  a 
delightful  place  for  a new-married  couple  to  spend  their 

p 

honeymoon,  or  their  whole  first  year*"  Once  when  Hawthorne 
and  James  Fields  were  resting  in  a secluded  spot  along  the 
river,  they  ’heard  approaching  footsteps,  and  Hawthorne 
hurriedly  whispered,  "Duck!  or  we  shall  be  interrupted  by 

• z 

somebody! rtl 

Hand  in  hand  with  a love  of  solitude  was  that  shyness  or 
reserve  to  which  he  himself  admitted*^  An  extreme  indication 
of  his  shyness  is  "that  he  has  been  known  to  leave  the  high- 
way for  the  fields  rather  than  encounter  a group  of  villag- 
5 

ers*"  Although  he  lived  to  conquer  it  to  a certain  extent  he 


1*  Higginson,  p.  116* 

2*  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks*  p*  265* 
3*  Fields,  p*  73* 

4*  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks*  p*  305* 
5*  Holden,  p.  262* 
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never  lost  it.  An  invitation  from  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  to 
dine  at  the  Town  Hall  evoked  the  comment,  "Heaven  knows  I had 
rather  dine  at  the  humblest  eating-cellar  in  the  city;  inas- 
much as  a speech  will  doubtless  be  expected  from  me.  However, 
things  must  be  as  they  are."'1 2 3 4' 

It  was  natural  that  a man  who  enjoyed  solitude  should 
desire  secrecy  about  his  affairs.  When  Hawthorne  was  a boy  it 
was  a common  thing  for  him  to  add  at  the  close  of  a letter  to 
his  mother  or  to  one  of  his  sisters,  'Do  not  show  this 

p 

letter."  When  he  began  to  write  he  made  a secret  of  that  — 
keeping  it  from  all  but  the  immediate  members  of  his  family 
and  concealing  his  identity  from  editors  and  the  public  by  the 

3 

use  of  pen  names.  If  solitude  was  a joy  to  him,  secrecy  was 
also.  He  took  leave  of  Sophia  Peabody  before  he  started  out 
on  one  of  his  vacation  journeys,  saying  that  "he  was  not  going 
to  tell  anyone  where  he  should  be  for  the  next  three  months; 
that  he  thought  he  should  change  his  name,  so  that  if  he  died 
no  one  would  be  able  to  find  his  gravestone.  He  should  not 
tell  even  his  mother  where  he  could  be  found,  — that  he 
intended  neither  to  write  to  any  nor  to  be  written  to."^ 


1.  Ha than! el  Hawthorne,  The  English  notebooks*  p.  4. 

2.  Julian  Ifewthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife.  I,  108. 

3.  Mather,  p.  47. 

4.  Julian  Ifewthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife.  I 192. 
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ft  ■: 

Hawthorne  was  a man  of  independent  spirit.  He  endured 
what  had  to  he  endured,  hut  he  did  not  always  like  it,  as  he 
implied  when,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  about  the  situation  in 
his  home  during  an  illness  in  the  family,  he  quoted  a drunken 
sailor,  "‘Pretty  d — d miserable,  thank  God!*  It  very  well 
expresses  my  thorough  discomfort  and  forced  acquiescence. 

It  was  his  nature  to  he  irritated  by  unhappy  circumstances,  hut 
it  was  also  his  nature  to  control  his  expression  of  irritation. 
Little  things  often  bothered  him  more  than  big  ones.  He  was 
annoyed  by  inclement  weather,  Indian  pudding  for  breakfast,1 2 3 4 

•7 

and  being  entangled  in  a tract  of  bushes.  Yet  the  important 
things,  the  difficult  things,  he  endured  as  patiently  as  he 
did  his  final  ill-health:  "I  am  not  lowspirited,  nor  fanciful, 
nor  freakish,  but  I look  what  seem  to  be  realities  in  the  face, 
and  am  ready  to  take  whatever  may  come."^  There  were  times 
when  he  accepted  with  a measure  of  good  humor  such  fate  as  the 
poverty  which  resulted  from  the  disinclination  of  his  publish- 
ers to  pay  him:  "The  other  day,  when  my  husband  saw  me  contem- 
plating an  appalling  vacuum  in  his  dressing-gown,  he  said  he 
was  *a  man  of  the  largest  rents  in  the  country,  and  it  was 


1.  James  T.  Fields,  p.94. 

2.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Love  Letters.  II,  202. 

3.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  159. 


4.  James  T.  Fields,  p.  116. 
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strange  he  had  not  more  ready  money. 

In  youth  I&wthorne’s  independence  was  more  of  the  spirit 
than  of  action*  His  great-grandson  Manning  Hawthorne  has  con- 
sidered his  early  protest  against  dependence  only  an  impres- 
sive flourish:  "Although  he  asserts  his  dislike  of  the  pros- 
pect of  a college  education  under  such  conditions,  Hawthorne’s 
subsequent  actions  while  he  was  in  college  scarcely  hear  out 
this  declaration*  He  may  never  have  played  cards  for  higher 
stakes  than  he  could  afford,  hut  the  state  of  his  finances 
while  he  was  at  Bowdoin  indicated  that  no  stakes  at  all  would 
have  heen  more  satisfactory.  He  seems  to  have  made  little 
effort  at  economy  in  fines,  in  gifts  to  the  Athenaean  library, 
or  in  his  social  life.  Hawthorne-  followed  the  normal  course 
of  a hoy  in  college."1 2 

later,  with  his  usual  objectivity,  Hawthorne  became 
aware  of  his  tendency  toward  independent  action  and  warned 
Sophia  about  it:  "And  I speak  now,  when  my  Dove  is  not  wounded 
nor  sore  because  it  is  easier  than  it  might  be  hereafter,  when 
some  careless  and  wayward  act  or  word  of  mine  has  rubbed 
against  her  tenderest  of  hearts.  Dearest,  I beseech  you  grant 
me  freedom  to  be  careless  and  wayward  --  for  I have  had  such 


1.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  280, 

2.  Manning  Hawthorne,  Hew  England  (Quarterly.  XI  (1938),  84. 
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freedom  all  my  life. Hawthorne  had  felt  discouraged  by  the 
lack  of  recognition  of  his  early  literary  efforts  and  he  may 
have  been  pleased  when  fame  finally  came,  but  he  was  never  one 
under  any  circumstances  to  cater  to  the  public  taste:  "As  for 
the  literary  public,  it  must  accept  my  book  precisely  as  I 
think  fit  to  give  it  or  let  it  alone*"1 2 3 

After  he  left  the  Old  Manse,  Hawthorne  needed  work  that 
would  yield  him  a steady  income,  but  he  would  not  take  just 
anything.  When  offered  a clerkship  at  the  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard  at  a salary  of  $900,  he  refused  it.  The  Administration 
changed  while  he  was  consul  at  Liverpool  and  he  consequently 
resigned  his  office,  but  he  made  his  own  plans  in  the  matter: 
"If  he  wants  the  office  sooner,  he  is  welcome  to  remove  me; 
but  I should  suppose  as  it  could  not  be  done  without  some 
slight  odium,  that  he  would  prefer  my  offered  resignation."4 

Hawthorne  always  took  the  responsibility  for  his  own 
actions.  Indeed  he  was  irked  when  another  was  blamed  for  his 
gambling  at  college:  "I  was  full  as  willing  to  play  as  the 
person  he  suspects  of  having  enticed  me,  and  would  have  been 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Love  Letters.  I,  43. 

2.  James  T.  Fields,  p.  108. 

3.  Bridge,  p.  103. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  157. 
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influenced  by  no  one,  I have  a great  mind  to  commence  playing 
again,  merely  to  show  him  that  I scorn  to  be  seduced  by  an- 
other into  anything  wrong, "-1 2- 

Julian  Hawthorne  described  his  father  as  a young  man 

"gifted  with  a stubborn  will,  and  prone,  upon  occasion,  to 

2 

outbursts  of  appalling  wrath,"  but  only  occasionally  are 
there  evidences  of  either.  The  publisher  to  whom  Hawthorne 
sent  Seven  Tales  of  My  Native  land  was  slow  in  starting  the 
work;  in  consequence  Hawthorne  demanded  the  return  of  the 
manuscript,  "The  publisher,  aroused  to  a sense  of  his  duty 
and  ashamed  of  his  broken  promises,  apologised  and  offered 
to  proceed  with  the  work  at  once;  but  Hawthorne  was  inexorable; 
and  though,  , . . he  was  conscious  of  having  been  too  harsh 
in  his  censures,  he  would  not  recede,  and  he  burned  the  man- 
uscript in  a mood  half  savage,  half  despairing,"3 

Usually  the  independence  of  Hawthorne’s  spirit  was 
gentled  by  the  sweetness  of  his  nature,4  and  in  the  long  run 
it  was  probably  more  of  a blessing  to  him  than  otherwise,  for 
it  lessened  the  irritation  he  must  bear  from  the  world  about 
him. 


1.  Manning  Hawthorne,  New  England  Quarterly,  XIII  (1940),  262. 

2.  Julian  Ifewthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife.  I,  82. 

3.  Bridge,  p.  68. 

4.  Ibid. . p.  191. 
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As  Hawthorne  himself  said,  it  was  his  nature  to  he  "a 
mere  spectator, hut  he  was  a spectator  who  observed  keenly 
and  objectively.  He  could  turn  his  objectivity  toward  himself 
as  well  as  to  what  was  about  him.  As  Matthiessen  wrote,  "Haw- 
thorne^ inordinate  detachment  could  sometimes  amount  to  an 
asset."  He  could  regard  himself  with  humor,  sharp  or  gentle. 
Listing  the  members  of  a household,  he  added,  "Then  there  is 
myself,  who  am  likewise  a queer  character  in  my  way."  It  is 
Hawthorne’s  humorous,  objective  interpretation  of  himself  that 
can  confuse  and  misguide  one  seeking  to  know  him  as  he  really 
was.  Julian  Hawthorne  warned  readers  of  his  father’s  letters 
against  this  possibility:  "Indeed,  the  humor  of  the  letters  is 
something  which  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  reader,  lest 
he  be  misled  into  accepting  as  sober  truth  the  extravagances 
of  a witty  and  humorous  man  chatting  unrestrainedly  and  in 
confidence  with  his  friends."4 

The  unhappy  time  arrived  when  Hawthorne  realized  that  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  go  on  with  his  writing;  he  did  not  wail 
and  gnash  his  teeth,  but  he  wrote  to  his  publisher  some  rather 
sadly  humorous  explanations  which  might  be  offered  to  the 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.78. 

2.  J&tthiessen,  p.  229. 

3.  Bridge,  p.  65. 

4.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Harper1 s Monthly  Magazine.  CVIII  (1904), 
_ 609- 
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public:  "Mr#  Ifewthorne’s  brain  is  addled  at  last,  much  to 
our  satisfaction,  he  tells  us  that  he  cannot  possibly  go  on 
with  the  romance  • • . • We  consider  him  finally  shelved,  and 
shall  take  early  occasion  to  bury  him  under  a heavy  article, 
carefully  summing  up  his  merits  (such  as  they  were)  and  his 
demerits,  what  few  of  them  can  be  touched  upon  in  our  limited 
space# 1,1 

With  all  his  objectivity,  Hawthorne  was  better  able  to 

judge  his  own  faults  than  his  strength#  He  lacked  self- 

confidence#  His  friend  Bridge  recognizing  this  wrote  to  him, 

"I  wish  to  God  that  I could  impart  to  you  a little  of  my  own 

brass  • • • • But  you  never  will  have  confidence  enough  in 

2 

yourself,  though  you  will  have  fame#”  When  Fields,  the 
publisher,  came  to  Salem  to  see  if  Hawthorne  had  anything 
ready  for  publication,  Hawthorne  asked,  ”Who  would  risk  pub- 

*» 

lishing  a book  for  me,  the  most  unpopular  writer  in  America?" 

There  is  no  evidence  from  Hawthorne’s  own  pen  that  this 
lack  of  self-confidence  drove  him  into  despair  and  black 
moods#  There  are,  however,  a number  of  letters  from  Bridge 
to  Ifewthorne  in  which  Bridge  seemed  to  be  making  a definite 
effort  to  cheer  Hawthorne#  He  wrote,  "I  fear  that  you  are  too 


1#  James  T#  Fields,  p#  116, 

2#  Julian  I&wthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife#  I,  149# 
3#  James  T#  Fields,  p#  49# 
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good  a subject  for  suicide  and  that  someday  you  will  end  your 
mortal  woes  on  your  own  responsibility, Then,  "It  is 
absolute  folly  to  think  of  despairing,  should  you  fail  in 
this,"1 2  And,  "It  is  of  no  use  for  ypu  to  feel  blue,  I tell 
you  that  you  will  be  in  a good  situation  next  winter  instead 
of  'under  a sod,’"3  If  Bridge  read  Hawthorne's  mood  aright, 
then  Hawthorne  during  his  lonely  years  in  Salem  must  have 
surrendered  his  hold  on  his  own  feelings  more  completely  than 
he  ordinarily  did.  It  was  at  about  this  time  that  fate,  in 
the  guise  of  Elizabeth  Peabody,  crossed  Hawthorne's  path  with 
Sophia  Peabody’s,  Complete  despair,  if  he  had  really  experi- 
enced it,  fled  forever. 

In  England  Hawthorne  determined  "not  to  do  anything  to 
increase  the  reputation  we  already  have  as  a very  forward  peo^ 
pie. "4  One  cannot  imagine  Hawthorne  as  ever  being  forward. 

He  even  found  it  difficult  to  write  to  his  old  friend  Franklin 
Pierce,  during  Pierce's  presidency:  "I  ought  to  write  to  him, 
but  it  is  a devilish  sight  harder  to  write  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  (especially  when  he  has  been  an  intimate 


1.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife.  I,  141. 

2.  Ibid..  I,  157. 

3.  Bridge,  p.  75. 

4.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks,  u.  307. 
Cf.  Ibid. . p.  139. 
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friend)  than  to  a private  man.  It  is  my  instinct  to  turn  the 
cold  shoulder  on  persons  in  his  position. He  was  anxious 
to  avoid  being  over-effusive  while  thanking  a stranger  for  a 
kindness  because  "it  would  have  been  indecorous  in  me  to  take 
too  much  of  his  kindness  to  my  own  share,  Bennoch  being  like- 
wise in  question."1 2 3 4 

3 

Hawthorne  was  kind  and  sensitive  to  the  feelings  of 
others.'*  Sometimes  his  softness  of  heart  was  at  odds  with  his 
practicality.  He  could  never  get  used  to  the  number  of 
beggars  to  be  encountered  in  England:  "It  is  a thousand  to 
one  they  are  imposters;  but  yet  we  do  ourselves  a wrong  by 
hardening  our  hearts  against  them. "5 6 

The  kindness  of  heart  which  prompted  Hawthorne  to  make 
others  happy  was  tempered  by  the  integrity  of  his  Hew  England 
conscience.  While  calling  on  Leigh  Hunt,  who  loved  "dearly 
to  be  praised,"  Hawthorne  "went  quite  to  the  extent  of"  his 
"conscience."  In  other  words  his  conscience  limited  what  he 
could  truthfully  say.  The  same  integrity  guided  him  in  his 


1.  Bridge,  p.  144. 

2.  Nathaniel  Ifewthome,  The  English  Notebooks,  p.  306. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  276. 

4.  Ibid . . p.  303. 

5.  Ibid. . p.  247. 

6.  JTbdd. , p.  255. 
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decision  about  writing  Pierce’s  biography:  "But  I seek  nothing 
from  him,  and  therefore  need  not  be  ashamed  to  tell  the  truth 
of  an  old  friend. 

It  would  be  easy  to  decide  that  Hawthorne  was  a man  who 

loved  idleness.  He  had  written,  "I  mean  to  spend  the  rest  of 

2 

my  abode  in  England  in  blessed  idleness,”  and  ”It  was  life 
without  the  trouble  of  living;  nothing  was  ever  more  quietly 
agreeable."1 2 3  Many  of  the  pictures  he  painted  of  himself 
depict  an  indolent  man.  Por  example:  "It  is  pleasant,  in  a 
summer  morning,  to  lean  against  one  of  the  posts  at  the  end 
of  the  inner  wharf,  and  watch  the  boys  angling  for  cunners, 
eels,  scaupog,  and  other  fish  with  Indian  names;  or  to  mark 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  packets,  that  ply  between 
this  port  and  Hew  Bedford  and  Nantucket.  If  a person  can 
muster  resolution  to  wade  through  the  sands  of  the  village 
and  reach  the  neighboring  pastures,  he  may  then  walk  pleasant- 
ly on  soil  thinly  bestrewn  with  grass,  and  intermingled  with 
moss,  which  gives  an  elastic  spring  beneath  the  feet.”4  To 
avoid  being  deceived  by  such  scenes  one  must  recall  that  Haw- 
thorne was  a man  of  reflection,  not  one  of  action.  Those  long 


1.  James  T.  Pields,  p.  71. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  86. 

3.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks,  p.  420. 

4.  Turner,  New  England  O.uarterlv.  XI  (1938),  397. 
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hours  of  seeming  idleness  were  the  well  of  his  creativity. 

One  of  Hawthorne* s traits  which  does  not  find  full  ex- 
pression in  his  fiction  is  his  sense  of  humor.  His  was  not  a 
humor  of  hilarity,  hut  one  of  a dryness  as  traditionally  Hew 
England  as  the  Puritanical  thoughts  attributed  to  him.  It  was 
a humor  of  detachment  that  could  casually  observe  a "Ludicrous 
situation  of  a man  drawing  his  chaise  down  a sloping  bank  to 
wash  it  in  the  river.  The  chaise  got  the  better  of  him,  and 
rushing  downward,  as  if  it  were  possessed,  compelled  him  to 
run  at  full  speed,  and  drove  him  up  to  his  chin  into  the 
river.  A singular  instance,  that  a chaise  may  run  away  with 
a man  without  a horse."*1'  Hawthorne* s humor  of  exaggeration 
distracted  Fields* s mind  from  his  seasickness  during  an 
Atlantic  crossing  with  "a  running  catalogue  of  what  food  he 
had  partaken  during  the  day,  and  the  sum  total  was  convulsive 
from  its  absurdity."2  A humor  of  critical  keennesB  evoked  a 
comment  on  a contemporary  periodical:  "After  dinner,  I lay 
down  on  the  couch,  with  the  ’Dial*  as  a soporific,  and  had  a 
short  nap."  A gentle  humor  was  delighted  when  his  wife  sewed 
a butterfly- shaped  pen*wiper  to  the  lining  of  his  dressing 
gown  over  the  spot  where  he  customarily  whiped  his  pen. 


1*  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  21. 
2. James  T.  Fields,  p.  93. 


3.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  176 


The  qualities  of  Hawthorne1 s character  were  in  their 
totality  noble.  His  self-respect  and  reserve  gave  him 
dignity.  His  spirit  kept  him  from  being  downtrodden.  His 
humility  made  him  gentle.  His  sense  of  fundamental  reality 
would  allow  him  to  be  neither  an  optimist  nor  a pessimist. 


. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


HIS  GREAT  HAPPINESS 

The  great  light  of  Hawthorne’s  life,  which  shone  "brightly 
with  no  flickering  of  shadows,  was  his  love  of  Sophia  Peabody 
and  the  happiness  of  his  marriage  to  her.  Ho  woman  could  read 
the  love  letters  which  Nathaniel  wrote  to  Sophia  without  know- 
ing that  she  was  indeed  well  loved.  And  the  love  letters  did 
not  stop  when  Sophia  Peabody  became  Sophia  Hawthorne.  During 
each  separation,  however  brief,  Hawthorne  longed  to  have  his 
wife  with  him  again:  "I  love  thee  infinitely  and  need  thee 
constantly."*  Of  course  Hawthorne  was  an  artist  and  words 
were  his  medium;  so  perhaps  he  could  speak  more  eloquently 
than  most  men  such  an  extravagant  desire  as  "Oh,  how  I do  wish 
that  my  sweet  wife  and  I could  dwell  upon  a cloud  and  follow 
the  sunset  round  about  the  earthj " There  was  no  insincerity 
in  Hawthorne’s  eloquence,  only  the  feeling  that  words  could 
not  say  enough:  "But  life  now  heaves  and  swells  beneath  me 
like  a brim-full  ocean;  and  the  endeavor  to  comprise  any 
portion  of  it  in  words,  is  like  trying  to  dip  up  the  ocean 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Love  Letters.  I,  169. 

2.  Ibid.,  I,  57. 
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with  a goblet."1 2 

Hawthorne  was  perhaps  not  as  shy  with  women  as  with  men, 
for  he  had  grown  up  in  a household  of  women.  This,  no  doubt, 
accounted  for  the  fact  that  with  a "quickly  appreciative  and 
responsive  order  of  women"  he  could  "talk  more  freely  than  with 

p 

any  men."  A man  as  sensitive  to  beauty  as  Hawthorne  could  not 
but  notice  a beautiful  woman;  but  he  was  a critical  observer, 
as  his  notebooks  show.  His  attraction  to  beautiful  women 
(except  Sophia)  was  only  aesthetic.  Of  a beautiful  Jewess,  he 
wrote,  "I  never  should  have  thought  of  touching  her,  nor  desired 
to  touch  her."3  Indeed,  he  was  perhaps  more  appreciative  of  a 
beautiful  portrait  of  a woman  than  of  a beautiful  woman  in 
life.4 5 

Once  Ifewthorne  was  reported  to  have  challenged  a man  to  a 
duel  because  of  a woman.  But  he  soon  discovered  that  he  had 
been  the  dupe  of  the  woman’s  artful  lies  and  the  duel  was 
called  off.  Once,  and  only  once,  Hawthorne  mentioned  in  his 
notebooks  a short  flirtation,  but  it  was  a safe  venture  as  he 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  187. 

2.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks,  p.  381. 

3.  Ibid. . p.  321. 

4.  Ibid.,  pp.  489,  534. 


5.  Mather,  pp.  81-2 
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was  in  a strange  place,  which  he  left  within  a few  days. 

One  must  conclude  that  Hawthorne  was  either  too  shy  or  too 
disinterested  to  pay  much  attention  to  "the  gentler  sex,” 

It  remained  for  Elizabeth  Peabody  to  draw  him  out  of  seclusion 
and  into  her  home  where  he  met  the  invalided  Sophia,  who  had 
spent  a life  more  secluded  than  his  own. 

Perhaps  Ifeiwthome  had  never  planned  to  marry.  Perhaps  he 
had  never  hoped  to  marry.  At  any  rate,  when  in  college  he  was 
willing  to  wager,  "If  I am  a married  man  or  a widower  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  November,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
Thirty-six,  I bind  myself,  upon  my  honor,  to  pay  Jonathan 
Cilley  a barrel  of  the  best  old  Madeira  wine,',<c  Twelve  years 
after  the  bet  was  made  Hawthorne,  not  Cilley,  was  eligible  to 
collect  the  old  Madeira,  and  after  some  delay  he  did.  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  was  opposed  to  marriage,  for  when  he 
half- seriously  considered  joining  the  Shakers,  he  reflected, 
"However,  there  will  be  time  enough  for  that  after  I have 
tried  how  I can  content  myself  in  the  married  state,"1 2 3  This 
was  a number  of  years  before  he  met  Sophia  Peabody, 

The  wo  "rds  of  wisdom  which  Hawthorne  wrote  when  recom- 
mending marriage  to  John  Dike  he  did  not  heed  himself.  He 


1,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p,  22, 

2,  Bridge,  pp,  47-8, 

3,  Hungerford,  New  England  Quarterly,  VI  (1933),  468, 
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4: 


wrote,  "I  would  not  wait  a moment  longer  than  may  be  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  lady,"  but  he  waited  three 
years  to  marry  Sophia,  not  because  of  her  scruples  but  because 
of  her  poor  health  and  his  own  poor  finances*  He  also  wrote, 
"Besides,  it  is  a good  thing  to  be  married  young,  before  you 
or  your  bride  have  contracted  any  stubborn  habits*  I have 
heard  it  remarked  that  the  marriages  which  take  place  before 
twenty-five  years  of  age  generally  turn  out  the  best,  because 
then  the  minds  and  dispositions  of  the  husband  and  wife  are 
more  flexible,  and  thus  are  able  to  form  themselves  according 
to  each  others  tastes  and  wishes*  He  was  thirty-eight  and 
Sophia  was  thirty-two  when  they  married,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  either  of  them  had  any  trouble  adapting  their 
tastes  and  wishes  to  the  other's,  and  no  marriage  could  have 
turned  out  better* 

As  g ~reat  as  Hawthorne's  love  was  for  Sophia,  it  would 
have  brought  tragedy  to  his  life  ra,ther  than  happiness  if 
she  had  not  returned  it*  Fortunately  for  him  she  did*  For- 
tunately for  the  world  too,  because  it  is  possible  that  with- 
out the  security  of  happiness  he  might  never  have  produced  his 
greatest  work  (all  of  his  best  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  tales  was  written  after  his  marriage)*  It  was  Sophia's 
love  that  Bliss  Perry  referred  to  when  he  wrote,  "Havf~lhorae 


1*  Hungerford,  p*  454* 
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had  already  felt  the  creative  touch  in  the  summer  of  1838#  It 
accounts  — does  it  not?  — for  the  new  sense  of  reality  so 
apparent  in  the  journal#  It  was  not  simply  his  artistic  inter- 
est, hut  his  sympathy  that  started  into  quicker  life#"'*-  "In 
the  warmth  and  light  of  such  companionship  as  hers  he  could  not 
fall  into  the  coldness  of  selfish  intellectual  habit#"* 2 3 

The  loneliness  of  Hawthorne^  earlier  life  accentuated  the 
joy  of  his  love#  Only  the  completeness  of  his  joy  keeps  one  $ 
from  feeling  that  it  was  indeed  sad,  that  he  had  to  wait  until 
he  was  thirty-five  to  find  "a  friend  who  could  give  me  repose; 
— all  have  disturbed  me;  and  whether  for  pleasure  or  pain,  it 
was  still  disturbance,  but  peace  overflows  from  your  heart  to 
mine."  His  ease  with  her  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
Sophia  felt  "at  the  most  entire  ease  with  him,  as  if  I had 
always  known  him# "4 5 

T he  l^ove  deepened  after  marriage;  "The  longer  we  live 
together  — the  deeper  we  penetrate  into  one  another,  and 
become  mutually  interfused  --  the  happier  we  are#"^  The 


1#  Perry,  The  Amateur  Spirit#  p,  133# 

2.  Julian  Ifewthome,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  40. 

o 

3.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  LQve  Letters#  I,  15. 

4.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife.  I,  192. 


5.  Nathaniel  Ikwthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  174. 
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record  in  The  American  Notebooks  of  the  happiness  of  the  first 
years  of  Hawthorne’s  marriage  is  so  touching  that  one  almost 
closes  the  pages  for  fear  of  intruding  upon  his  privacy  — 
almost,  hut  not  quite.  His  spirits  were  buoyant,  like  those 
of  a youth:  "My  life,  at  this  time,  is  more  like  that  of  a 
boy,  externally,  than  it  has  been  since  I was  really  a boy. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  cares  of  life  come  with  matri- 
mony; but  I seem  to  have  cast  off  all  care,  and  live  on  with 
as  much  easy  trust  in  Providence,  as  Adam  could  possibly  have 
felt,  before  he  had  learned  that  there  was  a world  beyond  his 
Paradise. 

To  be  away  from  Sophia  made  him  doubly  sure  of  his  bless- 
ing. "The  time  spent  away  from  you  is  unsubstantial,  — there 
is  nothing  in  it;  and  yet  it  has  done  me  good,  in  making  me 
more  conscious  of  this  truth."  "It  was  good  thus  to  get 

*7 

apart  from  my  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  contemplating  it."° 
How  he  prized  a letter  received  from  her  during  one  of  their 
brief  separations!  "Then  I read,  and  re-read,  and  re-re-read, 
and  quadruply,  quint uply,  and  sextuply  re-read,  thy  dearest 
epistle,  until  I had  it  all  by  heart;  and  then  continued  to 
re-read  it  for  the  sake  of  looking  at  thy  fairy  penman- 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  154. 

2.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  295. 

3.  Nathaniel  fhwthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  174. 
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ship."1 

Doing  things  with  Sophia  always  enhanced  Hawthorne’s 
pleasure  in  them:  "Had  my  wife  been  with  me,  I should  have  had 
a deeper  sense  of  beauty;  for  I should  have  looked  through  the 
medium  of  her  spirit."2  When  his  first  visit  to  Westminster 
Abbey  was  cut  short  because  the  boy  Julian  was  "wearied  and 
hungry,"  Hawthorne  planned  "to  go  back  to  the  Abbey  by  myself — 
or,  better,  with  Sophia  alone."3 

"Our  unison  has  turned  out  to  the  utmost  satisfaction  of 
both  parties,  after  fifteen  years."4 5  Yes,  marriage  had  turned 
out  very  successfully  for  Hawthorne,  and  he  wished  his  friends 
to  try  it  too.  To  William  Pike  he  wrote,  "What  a sad  account 
you  give  of  your  solitude  in  your  letter!  I am  not  likely 
ever  to  have  that  feeling  of  loneliness  which  you  express;  and 
I most  heartly  wish  that  you  would  take  measures  to  remedy 
it  in  your  own  case,  by  marrying  Miss  B — or  somebody  else 

5 

as  soon  as  possible."  And  Horatio  Bridge  he  advised,  "In 
relation  to  your  complaint  that  life  has  lost  its  charm,  that 
your  enthusiasm  is  dead,  and  that  there  is  nothing  worth 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  175. 

2.  Ibid. . p.  149. 

3.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks,  p.  220. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  537. 

5.  Holden,  p.  261. 
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living  for,  my  wife  “bids  me  advise  you  to  fall  in  love  • • • • 
You  would  be  a boy  again,  with  the  deeper  feeling  and  purpose 
of  a man.  Try  it,  try  it  — first,  however,  taking  care  that 
the  object  is  in  every  way  unexceptionable."-1  What  better 
evidence  could  there  be  of  his  attitude  toward  his  own  mar- 
riage? Hawthorne's  friends  also  regarded  "the  union  ... 
most  fortunate  for  both,"2 3  Ticknor  wrote  to  his  own  wife, 
"Mrs.  Hawthorne  is  a sensible  woman.  A better  wife  he  could 
not  have. " 

He  could  not  have  had  a wife  who  revered  him  more:  "He 
is  as  severe  as  a stoic  about  all  personal  comforts,  and  never 
in  his  life  allowed  himself  a luxury.  It  is  exactly  upon  him, 
therefore,  that  I would  like  to  shower  luxuries,  because  he 
has  such  a spiritual  taste  for  beauty  • . • • I never  knew 
such  loftiness,  so  simply  borne.  I have  never  known  him  to 
stoop  from  it  in  the  most  trivial  household  matter,  any  more 
than  in  a larger  or  more  public  one."4  For  could  he  have  had 
a wife  more  sensible  of  her  happiness:  "All  that  ground  is 
consecrated  to  me  by  unspealcable  happiness,  yet  not  nearly  so 
great  happiness  as  I now  have,  for  I am  ten  years  happier  in 


1.  Bridge,  p.  93. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  87. 

3.  Ticknor,  p.  53. 

4.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  372. 
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time,  and  an  uncounted  degree  happier  in  kind*  I know  my  hus- 
band ten  years  better,  and  I have  not  arrived  at  the  end;  • • . 
Also,  I know  partly  how  happy  I am,  which  I did  not  well  com- 
prehend ten  years  ago."'*'  Hor  could  any  wife  have  been  more 
devoteds  "I  would  rather  live  in  a tub  than  where  he  is  not,"1 2 
"He  is  my  world  and  all  the  business  of  it."3  She  who  had 
been  weak  and  delicate,  and  so  tenderly  cared  for  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  relationship,  in  the  end  lent  her  strength  to 
her  husband:  "He  needed  much  to  get  home  to  me,  where  he 
could  fling  off  all  care  of  himself  and  give  way  to  his 
feelings,  pent  up  and  kept  back  for  so  long  • • • • But  I 
must  say  I could  not  think  him  able  to  go  anywhere,  unless  I 
could  go  with  him."4 

Mrs.  E&wthorne  was,  without  question,  very  gentle  and 
dovelike,  but  she  apparently  possessed  a certain  determined- 
ness which  must  have  had  its  influence  on  her  husband.  He 
once  found  in  a trunk  in  the  attic  of  the  Old  Manse  "old 
bundles  of  musty  accounts,  and  numerous  letters,  some  of  the 
directions  of  which  are  in  female  hands.  Ve  might  find  some- 
thing of  interest  in  these,  if  my  most  uncompromising  of  wives 


1.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  467. 

2.  Ibid.,  I,  308. 

James  T.  Fields,  p.  120. 

4.  IMd..  p.  119. 
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would  consent  to  our  reading  them*"'*'  This  sounds  a "bit  like 
the  woman  who  after  her  husband’s  death  expunged  from  his 
notebooks  whatever  did  not  suit  her  sense  of  nicety*  Her  day, 
however,  was  not  ours* 

Before  their  marriage  Hawthorne  had  written  to  Sophia, 

"It  is  very  singular  (but  I do  not  suppose  I can  express  it) 
that,  while  I love  you  so  dearly,  and  while  I am  conscious  of 

the  deep  union  of  our  spirits,  still  I have  an  awe  of  you  that 

o 

I never  felt  for  anybody  else*"  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  her  in  his  actions, 
except  through  his  great  considerateness  of  her;  for  he  was  an 
independent  man.  Yet  constant  attention  to  the  desires  of 
another,  from  whatever  motive,  is  bound  to  have  its  molding 
effect* 

Randall  Stewart  writes,  "It  is  amusing  to  note  that  refer- 
ences to  smoking  in  the  journals,  after  his  marriage,  are 
confined  to  occasions  when  Hawthorne  was  at  a discreet  distance 
from  his  home  and  unaccompanied  by  his  wife.  He  apparently 
refrained  from  smoking  at  home  because  of  Mrs*  Hawthorne’s 

*T 

objection."0  Hawthorne’s  own  observation  that  Englishmen 
seldom  regarded  the  presence  of  wojjten  when  they  wished  to 


1*  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks*  p.  159. 

2.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  andpis  Wife,  I,  205. 

3.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p*  310. 
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smoke1 2 3  would  seem  to  imply  that  Hawthorne  refrained  from  smok- 
ing at  home  "because  he  was  chivalrous*  not  "because  he  was  hen- 
pecked, It  was  probably  because  wanted  to,  not  because  he 
felt  he  had  to,  that  Hawthorne  consulted  his  wife  about  such 
small  decisions  as  the  purchase  of  a watch, ? 

Perhaps  not  all  the  happiness,  but  certainly  the  most 
profound  happiness,  of  his  life  came  to  Hawthorne  as  the 
result  of  his  meeting  with  Sophia  Peabody,  Gorman  quotes 
Hawthorne  as  writing  to  a friend,  "I  have  been  a happy  man, 
and  yet  I do  not  remember  any  one  moment  of  such  happy 
conspiring  circumstances  that  I could  have  rung  a joy-bell  at 
it,”  Jfet  it  may  be  added,  on  Hawthorne’s  own  evidence,  that 
he  was  not  looking  for  any  occasion  at  which  to  ring  a 
"joy-bell,”  It  was  his  philosophy  that  "Happiness  has  no 
succession  of  events;  because  it  is  a part  of  eternity.”4 
Perhaps  the  happiness  of  his  marriage  was  a part  of  eternity; 
at  least  it  was  more  than  a succession  of  events. 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks,  p.  41. 

2.  Ticknor,  p.  100, 

3.  Gorman,  p.  167. 

4.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  145. 
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CHAPTER  V 


A FAMILY  MAN 

One  of  the  greatest  joys  which  marriage  brought  to  Haw- 
thorne was  that  of  having  his  own  homes  "How  sweet  it  was  to 
draw  near  my  own  home,  after  having  lived  so  long  homeless  in 
the  world;  for  no  man  can  know  what  home  is,  until,  as  he 
approaches  it,  he  feels  that  a wife  will  meet  him  at  the 
threshold* That  first  home  was  the  Old  Manse  in  Concord 
and  Hawthorne  himself  took  pleasure  in  arranging  it  pleasantly: 
"The  old  Doctor’s  sleeping  apartment  (which  was  the  front 
room  on  the  ground  floor)  we  have  converted  into  a parlor;  and 
by  the  aid  of  cheerful  paint  and  paper,  a gladsome  carpet, 
pictures  and  engravings,  new  furniture,  bijouterie,  and  a 
daily  supply  of  flowers,  it  has  become  one  of  the  prettiest 

p 

and  pleasantest  rooms  in  the  whole  world. "c 

Hawthorne  had  not  been  quite  homeless  all  during  his 
earlier  life,  however.  Home  must  have  meant  something  to  the 
boy  who  would  write  home  from  college  to  his  sister,  ",  , • it 
is  so  long  since  I saw  the  land  of  my  birth  that  I am  almost 
dead  of  homesickness,  and  am  apprehensive  of  serious  injury 


1,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p,  149, 

2.  Ibid,,  p,  149. 
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to  ray  health  if  I am  not  soon  removed  from  this  place* 1,1  It 
was  the  home  in  Raymond,  Maine,  where  Madame  Hathorne  had 
a separate  establishment  for  herself  and  her  three  children 
that  seemed  to  mean  the  most  to  the  young  Nathaniel:  "I  hope. 
Dear  Mother,  that  you  will  not  he  tempted  by  any  entreaties  to 
return  to  Salem  to  live*  You  can  never  have  so  much  comfort 
as  you  now  enjoy*  You  are  now  undisputed  mistress  of  your 
own  House*  Here  you  would  have  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
Miss  Manning*  If  you  remove  to  Salem,  I shall  have  no  Mother 
to  return  to  during  the  college  vacations,  and  the  expense 
will  be  too  great  for  me  to  come  to  Salem.  If  you  remain  where 
you  are,  think  how  delightfully  the  time  will  pass  with  all 
your  children  around  you,  shut  out  from  the  world  and  nothing 

p 

to  disturb  us*  It  will  be  a second  Garden  of  Eden.”  The 
boy’s  attachment  was  not  merely  to  a home,  but  to  the  mother 
who  made  it  a home:  "Oh  how  I wish  I was  again  with  you,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  go  a gunning.  But  the  happiest  days  of  my 
life  are  gone*  "Why  was  I not  a girl  that  I might  have  been 
pinned  all  my  life  to  ray  Mother’s  apron. 1,5 

Hawthorri"V  s attachment  to  his  mother  changed  as  he  grew 


1*  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife*  I,  114. 

2*  Manning  Hawthorne,  New  England  Quarterly.  XI  (1938),  87. 
3.  Ibid. . p.  70. 
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older,  "but  a certain  bond  remained*  When  she  died  he  was 
deeply  affected:  "I  love  my  mother;  hut  there  has  been,  ever 
since  my  boyhood,  a sort  of  coldness  of  intercourse  between  us, 
such  as  is  apt  to  come  between  persons  of  strong  feelings,  if 
they  are  not  managed  rightly. 1,1  When  he  was  at  Brook  Barm  he 
wrote  to  Sophia,  "I  do  long  to  see  our  mother  and  sisters; 
and  I should  not  wonder  if  they  felt  some  slight  desire  to  see 

p 

me."  They  apparently  did,  for  Lousia  wrote  to  him,  "But  if 
you  are  not  coming  immediately,  you  must  write  and  let  us  hear 
from  you  at  least."1 2 3  But  independence  was  a Hawthorne  charac- 
teristic and  they  all  went  their  separate  ways.  "I  should 
really  like  to  hear  from  you  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of 
of  a twelvemonth,"4  Hawthorne  said  to  Louisa  in  a letter  from 
Lenox. 

One  imagines  that  the  home  Sophia  made  for  Nathaniel  held 
more  warmth  of  displayed  affection  than  the  one  in  which  he 
was  reared.  The  dwelling  place  of  the  Hawthornes  changed 
frequently,  but  the  closeness  of  the  family  made  a home  of 
any  place  in  which  they  were  together.  "Moreover  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  and  his  wife  so  merged  their  own  personal  aims  and 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  209. 

2.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  235. 

3.  Ibid. , p.  235. 


4.  Ibid. . p.  395. 
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desires  in  the  welfare  and  interests  of  their  children  that  it 
would  he  impossible  to  give  an  intelligible  picture  of  their 
domestic  career,  were  the  children  to  be  blotted  out  of  it."l 
From  the  first  Hawthorne  did  more  than  a father’s  share  in 
caring  for  his  children.  After  their  first  child  Una  was 
born  Sophia  wrote  to  her  mother,  "My  husband  relieves  me  with 
her  constantly,  and  gets  her  to  sleep  beautifully.  I look 
upon  him  with  wonder  and  admiration.  He  is  with  me  all  the 
time  when  he  is  not  writing  or  exercising. 1,2  Once  Sophia  went 
with  the  two  little  girls  to  visit  her  mother  and  Julian 
remained  in  his  father’s  charge.  "It  must  have  been  weary 
work,  sometimes,  for  Hawthorne,  though  for  the  little  boy  it 
was  one  uninterrupted  succession  of  halcyon  days."3 

"Wherever  he  was,  he  was  the  good  comrade  of  his 
children,  but  their  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  as  well  as 
their  playmate."4  He  was  constantly  mindful  of  things  which 
would  give  them  pleasure.  Once  he  wrote,  "The  brook  would  be 
a beautiful  plaything  for  my  children,  and  I wish  I had  such 

5 

a one  for  them."  The  children  could  not  remember  "when  their 

1.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  306. 

2.  Ibid.,  I,  277. 

3.  Ibid.  ,^’410, 

4.  Howells,  p.  875. 


5.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  notebooks,  p.  129. 
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father  was  not  their  playmate,  or  when  they  ever  desired  or 

imagined  any  other  playmate  than  he*"^  He  and  they  "made 

waterfalls,"  "spent  much  time  in  exploring  the  woods  and 

fields  in  the  neighborhood,"'5  and  did  many  other  delightful 

things  together,4  And  he  read  them  his  stories  too.  Before 

A Wonder  Book  was  "in  the  printer1 2 3 4 5 6 7 s hands  , the  children 

could  repeat  the  greater  part  of  it  by  heart  from  hearing  it 

5 

read  so  often," 

Eawthorn”"e  did  not  consider  his  children  perfect;  he  was 
too  honest  for  that;  but  he  loved  them  and  missed  them  when 
they  were  away.  In  a letter  to  Sophia  he  said,  "Indeed,  it 
does  not  require  absence  to  make  an  angel  of  thee;  but  the 
divine  qualities  of  the  children  do  become  somewhat  more 
apparent,  by  occasionally  getting  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
clamor,"  And  a little  later  he  wrote,  "And  I want  to  hear 
our  children1 s voices;  — it  would  be  pleasant,  even  to  see 

n 

little  Tornado  in  one  of  her  tantrums,"  It  was  very  seldom 


1,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  396, 

2,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p,  136, 

3,  Julian  I&wthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  468, 

4,  Brooks,  p,  382, 

5,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  407, 

6,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Love  Letters,  I,  174, 

7,  Ibid,,  I,  188. 
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that  Hawthorne  ever  penned  anything  even  suggestive  of  com- 
plaint at  the  duties  of  fatherhood,  such  as:  "This  day  has  not 
been  spent  as  my  own  taste  would  have  inclined;  hut,  when  a 
man  has  taken  upon  himself  to  beget  children,  he  has  no  longer 
any  right  to  a life  of  his  own«M^ 

Hawthorne  was  always  thoughtful  of  the  welfare  of  his 

children  in  small  things  and  large,  in  the  present  and  for  the 

future.  There  was  no  school  quite  good  enough  for  Una,  for 

he  had  decided,  "Unless  an  angel  should  come  down  from  Heaven 

for  the  purpose,  I should  hardly  be  willing  to  trust  her  to 

o 

any  school  mistress,"  When  he  bought  a new  watch  his  thought 
was  that  "Julian  will  find  it  a perfect  time-piece,  long  after 
his  father  has  done  with  time.  If  I had  not  thought  of  his 
wearing  it  hereafter,  I should  have  been  content  with  a much 
inferior  one, 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  returning  from  Europe  was 
because  "the  children  must  not  be  kept  away  so  long  as  to  lose 
their  American  characteristics,"1 2 3 4  His  own  feelings  about 
home-coming  were  changeable.  Once  he  "never  longed  for  a 


1,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks,  p,  210, 

2,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  206, 

3,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks,  p.  82, 

4,  Bridge,  p.  152, 
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home  so  much,"^  and  again  he  felt,  "The  worst  of  it  is,  I 
must  give  up  all  thoughts  of  drifting  about  the  world  any 
more,  and  try  to  make  myself  at  home  in  one  dull  spot."^  It 
may  have  been  the  fact  that  "many  times  we  have  chanced  our 
home,  since  we  were  married"  which  made  Hawthorne  reflective 
on  the  subject  of  home#  He  was  too  restless  to  live  many 
years  in  one  place  but  he  found  "The  moral  effect  of  being 
without  a settled  abode  • • • very  wearisome#"* 2 3 4 *  One  manfs 
life  was  not  enough  to  make  a real  home,  but  he  spent  his 
life  in  many#  When  one  visits  some  of  the  homes  that  were 
once  his,  one  recalls  his  own  observation:  "It  is  a queer 
truth,  too,  that  a house  is  forever  after  spoiled  and  ruined, 
as  a house,  by  having  been  the  abode  of  a great  man#"6 

Although  his  desire  for  a fixed  dwelling  varied,  his 
attitude  toward  his  family  remained  constant:  "Ho  other  man 
has  so  good  a wife;  nobody  has  better  children.  Would  I were 
worthier  of  her  and  them] "7 


1#  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Heart  of  Hawthorne1 s Journals# 
p#  256# 

2.  Bridge,  p.  168# 

3.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks#  p#  23. 

4#  Ibid. # p.  186. 

5#  Ibid. # p.  135.  6.  Ibid. . p.  540. 


7.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  234 
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CHAPTER  VI 
A PEW  FRIEItDS 

"Indeed,  the  bulwark  of  friends  was  quite  unnecessary  to 
his  peculiar  cast  of  individuality. 1,1  Such  a statement  seems 
preposterous.  Furthermore  it  is  in  itself  an  excellent  argu- 
ment against  the  reliability  of  biography  which  consists 
mainly  of  unsubstantiated  judgments.  It  is  true  that  Hawthorne 
had  only  a few  close  friends;  he  himself  wrote,  "I  have  fewer 
friends  than  most  men. It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  argue, 
however,  that  the  few  were  dearer  and  more  necessary  than  if 
there  had  been  more. 

T he  man  is  rare  indeed  who  can  get  along  without  others, 
and  Hawthorne  for  all  his  independence  of  spirit  did  depend 
on  his  friends.  There  is  more  evidence  that  they  took  care 
of  him  than  vice  versa.  In  fact  this  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  many  of  those  who  have  accomplished  things  which  the 
v/orld  considers  great. 

A nf~an  to  whom  friends  were  unnecessary  would  not  have 

3 

written  to  James  Fields,  "I  am  hungry  to  talk  with  you,"  nor 


1.  Gorman,  p.  32. 

2#  Julian  Hawthorne,  Harper1 s Monthly  Magazine.  CVIII  (1904), 

606. 

3.  James  T.  Fields,  p.  105. 
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to  William  Pike,  "But  I do  long  to  see  you,  and  to  talk  about 
a thousand  things,  relating  to  this  world  and  the  next."'*" 
Hawthorne  also  had  need  of  his  friends  in  matters  more  worldly 
than  conversation*  It  was  Horatio  Bridge  who  made  possible 
the  publication  of  Twice-Told  Tales*  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  "hesitated  to  intervene  without  his  [Hawthorne’s]  sanction, 
and  that  would  not  have  been  given  to  any  course  involving 

o 

possible  loss  to  me*"  It  was  also  Bridge  from  whom  Hawthorne 
could  "take  advice  • • • kindly.  It  seems  divested  of  the 
presumption  and  intermeddling  spirit  with  which  advice  is 
usually  tinctured."5 

William  Ticknor,  Hawthorne’s  publisher,  not  only  took 
charge  of  his  financial  affairs,  but  went  to  Washington  with 
Hawthorne  when  he  was  making  arrangements  concerning  his  pro- 
spective consularship  in  Liverpool  and  "stands  by  me  manfully, 
and  will  not  quit  me  until  we  see  Boston  again*"1 2 3 4  Requests 
of  many  natures  were  complied  with  by  Ticknor  during  Haw- 
thorne’s sojourn  abroad:  "I  wish  you  would  take  a convenient 
opportunity  to  go  to  Concord,  with  Fields  or  Whipple,  or  some 
other  friend,  dine  at  the  Middlesex  Hotel,  and  take  a look  at 


1.  Holden,  p,  261. 

2.  Bridge,  p.  78. 

3.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife.  I,  136. 


4.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Love  Letters.  II,  225 
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ray  place,  and  charge  the  expenses  to  me  ...  . Do  not  give 
yourself  any  extra  trouble  about  this  matter;  but  when  you 
want  a pleasure  excursion,  I should  be  glad  to  have  you  make 
it  in  that  direction* 

Franklin  Pierce  gave  Hawthorne  "the  most  lucrative 

2 

foreign  office  in  his  gift."  Hawthorne  hesitated  about 
accepting  anything  from  Pierce,  but  finally  decided  it  would 
be  "rather  folly  than  heroism  to  adhere  to  this  purpose  in 
case  he  should  offer  anything  particularly  good."0 

Hawthb”*rne  was  always  grateful  for  whatever  was  done  for 
him.  Of  his  publisher  James  Fields,  he  thought,  "No  author 
can  ever  have  had  a publisher  that  he  valued  so  much  as  I do 
mine. "1 2 3 4  Bridge  had  at  various  times  helped  Hawthorne  by 
loaning  him  cash,5  but  when  the  time  came  Hawthorne  was  more 
than  willing  to  reciprocate!  "I  would  lend  him  every  cent  I 
had,  even  if  I were  certain  of  never  getting  it  again."6 
His  feeling  towards  Bridge  was  strong:  "I  have  as  true  friends 


1.  Ticknor,  p.  144. 

2.  Bridge,  p.  26. 

3.  Ibid. . p.  132. 

4.  James  T.  Fields,  p.  102. 

5.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  116. 

6.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Harper*  s Monthly  Magazine.  CVIII  (1904), 
605. 
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. --- 

as  any  man;  but  you  have  been  the  friend  in  need  and  the 
friend  indeed, 

Our  Old  Home  was  dedicated  to  Pierce  in  spite  of  Fields1 2 s 
objection  that  Pierce’s  unpopularity  at  the  time  might  injure 
the  sales  of  the  book,  Hawthorne’s  answer  to  his  publisher 
was:  "I  find  that  it  would  be  a piece  of  poltroonery  in  me  to 
withdraw  either  the  dedication  or  the  dedicatory  letter.  My 
long  and  intimate  relations  with  Pierce  render  the  dedication 
altogether  proper,  especially  as  regards  this  book,  which 
would  have  had  no  existence  without  his  kindness;  and  if  he  is 
so  exceedingly  unpopular  that  his  name  is  enough  to  sink  the 
volume,  there  is  so  much  more  need  that  an  old  friend  should 
stand  by  him,  I cannot,  merely  on  account  of  pecuniary 
profit  or  literary  reputation,  go  back  from  what  I have 
deliberately  thought  and  felt  it  right  to  do;  and  if  I were 
to  tear  out  the  dedication,  I should  never  look  at  the  volume 

p 

without  remorse  and  shame,"  Then  he  added,  "I  always  measure 
out  my  heroism  very  accurately  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  occasion,  and  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  throw 
away  a bit  of  it  needlessly.  So  I have  looked  over  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  and  have  amended  it  in  such  a way  that, 
while  doing  what  I know  to  be  justice  to  my  friend,  it 


1.  Bridge,  p,  107, 


2,  Perry,  Park  Street  Papers,  p,  72, 
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contains  not  a word  that  ought  to  he  objectionable  to  any  of 
my  readers. One  may  decide  that  this  last  was  written  with 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  or  that  it  indicated  a practical 
side  of  his  nature  not  often  so  apparent. 

Hawthorne  reflected,  "Our  most  intimate  friend  is  not  he 

o 

to  whom  we  show  the  worst,  but  the  best,  of  our  nature." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  of  his  nature  was  shown 
to  his  friends  with  whom  he  was  relaxed  and  free  of  his 
habitual  reserve.  That  his  friends  loved  him  well  is  illus- 
trated by  small  gestures  toward  him  as  well  as  large.  At 
Mrs.  Pierce’s  funeral  "the  General,  though  completely  over- 
come with  his  own  sorrow,  turned  and  drew  up  the  collar  of 

3 

Hawthorne’s  coat  to  shield  him  from  the  bitter  cold."  After 
Hawthorne  was  dismissed  from  the  Salem  Custom  House  and 
before  The  Scarlet  Letter  was  heard  of,  things  were  finan- 
cially difficult  for  him.  Together  with  some  pecuniary  aid 
from  George  S.  Hillard  and  other  friends,  he  received  the 
kind  words:  "I  know  the  sensitive  edge  of  your  temperament; 
but  do  not  speak  or  think  of  obligation.  It  is  only  paying, 
in  a very  imperfect  measure,  the  debt  we  owe  you  for  what  you 


1.  James  T,  Fields,  p.  107, 

2.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  118. 

3.  James  T.  Fields,  p.  113. 
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have  done  for  American  Literature, 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that,  although  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  them,  Hawthorne  was  never  very  intimate  with  the 
other  literary  figures  of  his  day.  This  is  not  particularly 
surprising  inasmuch  as  his  tastes  were  different  from  theirs, 
Emerson  he  did  not  consider  practical.1 2 3 4  Thoreau  he  found 
'•well  worih  knowing"  though  possessed  of  characteristics 

which  grew  "rather  wearisome  on  close  and  frequent  acquaint- 
- 

ance,"°  Melville  he  met  in  Lenox  and  "liked  him  so  much  that 
I have  asked  him  to  spend  a few  days  with  me  before  leaving 

A 

these  parts,"  but  although  Melville  visited  Hawthorne  in 
England,  the  acquaintance  never  developed  into  a permanent 
friendship,  Longfellow  he  visited  and  corresponded  with,  but 
one  has  only  to  compare  Cragie  House  in  Cambridge  with  the 
homes  of  Hawthorne  to  realize  the  difference  in  the  kinds  of 
living  done  in  each. 

"While  it  is  true  that  "The  English  period  was  singularly 
barren  of  acquaintance  with  distinguished  men  of  letters,"5 
one  must  remember  that  in  England  Hawthorne  had  officii  duties 


1.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  L,  355. 

2.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  157. 

3.  Sanborn,  p.  29. 

4.  Bridge,  p.  123. 

5.  Chadwick,  p,  411. 
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to  perform.  He  took  his  consular  work  seriously.  Also  there 
was  a great  deal  of  sight-seeing  he  wished  to  do.  Later  when 
his  official  tasks  were  over  and  he  had  "been  to  Italy  and 
back,  he  had  The  Marble  Faun  to  complete.  His  shyness  in  not 
seeking  an  introduction  to  Tennyson  at  the  Manchester 
Exhibition  has  often  been  commented  upon.1  Hawthorne  was 
humble  enough  to  be  pleased  with  a glimpse  of  Tennyson  and 
would  have  been  the  last  person  to  use  his  own  literary 
achievements  as  a means  of  making  a man’s  acquaintance.  He 
did  observe  Tennyson’s  shyness,  and  his  own  sensibilities  told 

him  that  the  man  would  not  welcome  an  intrusion.  Nevertheless 

2 

Hawthorne  would  have  ’’been  glad  to  smoke  a cigar  with  him.” 
Other  prominent  literary  figures  Hawthorne  did  not  even  see; 
but  while  he  ignored  the  contemporaries  he  gave  serious 
attention  to  those  of  the  past;  "I  love  to  find  the  graves  of 
men  connected  with  literature,  and  find  they  interest  me  more, 
even  though  of  no  eminence,  than  those  of  persons  far  more 

0 it 

illustrious  in  other  walks  of  life.  I know  not  whether  this 
is  because  I happen  to  be  of  the  literary  kindred,  or  because 
all  men  feel  themselves  akin  and  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
those  whom  they  know  or  might  have  known  in  books.  I rather 


1.  James  T.  Fields,  p.  81, 
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believe  the  latter  is  the  case," 

Hawthorne  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  his  friends,  "but 

there  was  a limit  to  the  amount  of  intimacy  he  desired.  He 

was  glad  to  have  a friend  come  to  visit  and  glad  to  have  him 

go.  He  once  invited  George  Bradford  to  become  a member  of  his 

household  and  then  decided,  "Perhaps,  with  all  his  rare  and 

delicate  properties,  which  make  him  in  some  respects,  more 

like  a shadow  than  a substance,  it  is  best  for  us  both  that  he 

o 

should  decline, " Hawthorne  tactfully  declined  a suggestion 
that  Ellery  Charming  and  his  wife  board  with  his  wife  and  him- 
self! "They  will  be  able  to  keep  their  own  delicacy  and  sensi- 
tiveness much  more  inviolate,  if  they  make  themselves  inmates 
of  the  rudest  farmer’s  household  in  Concord,  where  there  will 
be  no  nice  sensibility  to  manage,  and  where  their  own  feelings 
will  be  no  more  susceptible  of  damage  from  the  farmer’s  family 

than  from  the  cattle  in  the  farmyard  • • • • How,  when  four 

sensitive  people  were  living  together,  united  by  any  tie  save 
that  of  entire  affection  and  confidence,  it  would  take  but  a 

trifle  to  render  their  whole  common  life  diseased  and 
3 

intolerable, " 

The  story  of  Hawthorne’s  help  to  Delia  Bacon  is  an 


1,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  notebooks,  p,  5 • 

2,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p,  163, 

3,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  254, 
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instance  of  his  unselfish  aid  to  another.  He  made  possible 
the  publication  of  her  theory  that  the  works  of  Shakespeare 
were  written  by  Lord  Bacon*  Hawthorne  was  "an  utter  disbeliev- 
er in  Miss  Bacon1 * s theory,  but"  was  "much  impressed  with  the 
depth  and  acuteness  of  her  criticism  of  Shakespeare*"1  He 
wrote  to  Ticknor,  "Ho  doubt,  I shall  lose  something;  but  having 
tried  to  help  this  poor  woman  I do  not  like  to  desert  her 
without  doing  my  utmost  ....  By  the  bye.  Miss  Bacon  does 
not  know  of  my  pecuniary  responsibility;  so  say  nothing  of  it 

p 

to  anybody."  His  sense  of  integrity,  still  limiting  his 
actions,  caused  him  to  come  to  a deadlock  with  Miss  Bacon* 

He  explained,  "She  thinks  my  Preface  (which  is  already  in 
print)  does  less  than  justice  to  her  book,  and  refuses  to  let 
the  publication  go  forward,  unless  I make  it  more  favorable* 
Having  already  gone  to  the  limit  of  my  conscience,  I cannot 
comply  with  her  wishes*"3 

Hawthorne’s  inclination  was  to  shy  away  from  people  on 
first  acquaintance,  but  he  majjr  times  revised  his  first  impres- 
sion* He  confessed  of  James  Buchanan,  "I  had  the  old  fellow 
to  dine  with  me,  and  liked  him  better  than  I had  expected  to"4; 


1,  Ticknor,  p.  184. 

2*  Ibid. * p.  183. 

3.  Ibid*  * p.  188. 


4.  Ibid. * p.  123 
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of  S.  C.  Hall,  "I  repent  of  the  harsh  view  which  I took  of  his 
character,  when  we  first  "became  acquainted"^;  and  of  a natu- 
ralized American  citizen  who  had  come  to  the  consulate  for 
help,  "I  like  him  "better  than  I did  — partly,  I suppose, 
"because  I have  helped  him, 

With  friends  one  must  give  of  oneself  as  well  as  take, 
Hawthorne  could  not  give  to  very  many.  He  was,  nonetheless, 
profoundly  interested  in  people.  He  liked  to  observe  people 
and  to  study  people.  Although  his  comments  about  them  were 
often  quite  detached,  he  evinced  a deep  understanding  of  and 
sympathy  for  other  men,  as  individuals  rather  than  as  members 
of  groups.  Sometimes  there  was  a touch  of  superiority  in  an 
observation,  such  as:  "I  liked  him,  and  laughed  in  my  sleeve 
at  him,  and  was  utterly  weary  of  him;  for  surely  he  is  the 
ass  of  asses," 

Hawthorne  loved  common  folk  and  was  perhaps  more  at  home 
with  them  because  they  expected  less  of  him  than  those  on  his 
own  social  and  intellectual  level  might  have,  A typical 
observation  was  "There  was  a peddler  there  from  Hew  York 
state,  who  sold  his  wares  by  auction;  and  I could  have  stood 


1,  Hathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  notebooks,  p,  423. 

2.  Jbid. . p.  97. 


3.  Ibid. , p.  300. 
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and  listened  to  him  all  day  long."*5-  Hawthorne  was  kind  as 
well  as  observant:  "I  have  a liking  for  vagrants  of  all  sorts, 
and  never,  that  I know  of,  refused  my  mite  to  a wandering 
beggar,  when  I had  anything  in  my  own  pocket.  There  is  so 
much  want  and  wretchedness  in  the  world,  that  we  may  safely 
take  the  word  of  any  mortal,  when  they  say  they  need  our 
assistance;  and  even  should  we  be  deceived,  still  the  good 
to  ourselves,  resulting  from  a kind  act,  is  worth  more  than 

p 

the  trifle  by  which  we  purchase  it," 

Often  he  liked  to  speculate  about  people  he  met  by 
chance:  "I  suspect  he  would  turn  out  a pattern  character  of 
the  upper  class  of  Hew  England  yeomen,  if  I had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  him,"  Sometimes  with  his  great  fastidiousness 
he  shrank  away  from  people:  "This  morning  an  underwitted  old 
man  met  me  on  a walk,  and  held  a pretty  long  conversation, 
insisting  upon  shaking  hands  (to  which  I was  averse,  lest  his 
hand  should  not  be  clean),  and  insisting  on  his  right  to  do 
so,  as  being  a ’friend  of  mankind,’"1 2 3 4  His  insight  was  often 
keen  and  it  pleased  him  to  have  another  recognize  this: 

"There  was  something  of  the  gentleman  and  man  of  intellect  in 


1,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p,  47, 

2,  Ibid,,  166. 

3,  Ibid. , p.  39. 


4.  Ibid.,  p.  35 
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his  deep  degradation;  and  a pleasure  in  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  an  acuteness  and  trained  judgment  which  bespoke  a mind 
once  strong  and  cultivated,  ’My  study  is  man,’  said  he.  And 
looking  at  me  ’I  do  not  know  your  name,’  said  he,  ’but  there 
is  something  of  the  hawk-eye  about  you  too.’  This  man  was 
formerly  a lawyer  in  good  practice,  but  taking  to  drink,  was 
reduced  to  this  lowest  state,  "'1 2 3 4- 

Mirs,  Hawthorne’s  understanding  of  her  husband  was  prob- 
ably accurate  when  she  wrote,  "And  his  horroe  of  hotels  and 
rail-cars  is  immense,  and  human  beings  beset  him  in  cities, 

At  the  same  time  he  did  take  pleasure  in  the  "bustle  of  Lon- 

3 

don,  which  may  weary,  but  can  never  satisfy  me."  On  London 
Bridge  he  found  "a  delightful  intensity  of  throng. 

"I  h"ave  few  friends"5  was  true  — both  his  temperament 
and  the  nature  of  his  art  forbade  him  to  have  many.  Yet  man 
was  his  study,  and  the  humanness  of  his  feeling  toward  man 
made  impossible  for  him  the  cold  intellectuality  of  an  Ethan 
Brand. 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  37. 

2.  James  T.  Fields,  p.  120. 

3.  Nathaniel  Ihwthorne,  The  English  Notebooks,  p.  234, 

4.  Ibid. . p.  204. 


5.  James  T.  Fields,  p,  107. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


PLEASURES  ARE  IRRITATIONS 

Many  of  Hawthorne’s  pleasures  and  some  of  the  things 
which  vexed  him  had  their  source  in  nature.  His  interest  in 
nature  was  not  scientific.  Although  he  dutifully  accompanied 
his  son  Julian  to  the  museum  of  the  Worcester  Natural  History 
Society  and  to  the  Zoological  Cardens  of  Regent’s  Park  while 
they  were  in  England,  the  exhibits  did  not  suit  his  taste  as 
well  as  the  boy* s.^  His  own  attitude  toward  nature  was  often 
mystical,  its  contemplation  bringing  on  his  most  reflective 
moods.  Firelight,  moonlight,  and  the  motion  of  the  sea  fasci- 
nated him  and  touched  his  imagination.  He  loved  "to  catch 
Nature  at  unawares,  and  see  her  before  she  has  time  to  change 
her  aspect.  The  effect  lasts  but  for  a single  instant  and 

passes  away  as  soon  as  you  are  conscious  of  it;  but  it  is  real 

2 

for  that  moment."  There  was  always  something  new  for  him  to 
see;  'Were  we  to  sit  here  all  day,  a week,  a month,  and  doubt- 
less a lifetime,  objects  would  still  be  presenting  themselves 
as  new,  though  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should 


1.  Nathaniel  Ifeiwthome,  The  English  Notebooks,  pp.  264,  386. 

2.  Nathaniel  Ifewthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  241. 
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Autumn  was  his  favorite  season  of  the  years  "There  is  no 
season,  when  such  pleasant  sunny  and  verdant  spots  may  he 
lighted  on,  and  produce  so  pleasant  an  effect  on  the  feelings 

p 

as  now  in  October* "~  "There  is  not,  I think,  so  much  contrast 
among  these  colors  as  might  at  first  appear;  the  more  you 
consider  them,  the  more  they  seem  to  have  one  element  among 
them  all  --  which  is  the  reason  that  the  most  brilliant  dis- 
play of  them  soothes  the  observer,  instead  of  exciting*"1 2 3 
Flowers  delighted  his  eye  and  called  forth  reflective 
thoughts*  In  Concord  he  wrote,  "Besides  the  pond-lilies,  I 
gather  whatever  else  of  beauty  chances  to  be  growing  in  the 
moist  soil  by  the  river-side  — a.n  amphibious  tribe,  yet  with 
more  richness  and  grace  than  the  wild  flowers  of  the  deep  and 
dry  woodlands  and  hedge-rows*  Sometimes  the  white  arrowhead; 

always  the  blue  spires  and  broad  green  leaves  of  the  pickerel- 

/ 

flower,  which  contrast  and  harmonize  so  well  with  the  white 
lilies*  For  the  last  two  or  three  days,  I have  found  scatter- 
ed stalks  of  the  cardinal-flower,  the  gorgeous  scarlet  of 
which  it  is  a joy  even  to  remember.  The  world  is  made  bright- 
er and  sunnier  by  flowers  of  such  a hue;  even  perfume,  which 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks*  p*  103. 

2.  Ibid*  * p.  80. 


3.  Ibid. * p.  189 
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otherwise  is  the  soul  and  spirit  of  a flower,  may  he  spared 
when  it  arrays  itself  in  this  scarlet  glory*  It  is  a flower 
of  thought  and  feeling,  too;  it  seems  to  have  its  roots  deep 
down  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  gaze  at  it."^  "Having  made 
up  my  hunch  of  flowers,  I return  with  them  to  my  wife,  of 

2 

whom  what  is  loveliest  among  them  are  imperfect  emblems*" 

"She  has,  in  perfection,  the  love  and  taste  for  flowers, 

without  which  a woman  is  a monster  — and  which  it  would  he 

3 

well  for  men  to  possess  if  they  can*" 

Hawthorne^  notebooks  are  full  of  his  impressions  of 
scenery*  There  always  seems  to  he  a certain  joy  pervading 
his  descriptions*  Of  the  Berkshires  he  wrote,  "I  have  never 
ridden  through  such  romantic  scenery,  where  there  was  such 
variety  and  boldness  as  this;  and  though  it  was  a broad  sunny 
day,  the  mountains  diversified  the  scene  with  sunshine  and 

4 

shadow,  and  glory,  and  gloom* " After  he  had  lived  among  the 
Berkshires  a while  he  decided,  "A  few  summer  weeks  among  the 
mountains,  a lifetime  among  green  meadows  and  placid  slopes, 
with  outlines  forever  new,  because  continually  fading  out  of 


1*  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p*  155* 

2.  Ibid* , p*  155. 

3.  Ibid*,  p.  147. 


4*  Ibid. . p.  60 
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memory,  — such  would  he  my  sober  choice,"’*'  In  England  as 

well  as  in  America  scenes  of  nature  pleased  him,  but  there  he 

was  sometimes  annoyed  by  the  encroachment  of  civilization: 

"This  is  the  disagreeable  phase  • • • of  man’s  conquest  over 

nature,  in  England;  cavern-mouths  shut  up  with  cellar-doors, 

cataracts  under  loch  and  hey,  precipitous  crags  compelled  to 

figure  in  ornamented  gardens  — and  all  accessible  at  fixed 

2 

amounts  of  shillings  or  pence,"  One  fears  that  Hawthorne 

would  be  displeased  with  some  of  the  changes  which  have 

appeared  in  Few  England  in  the  past  century, 

Hawtho^rne  watched  the  sea  from  the  shore  and  perhaps 

his  love  of  the  sea  was  greater  because  of  his  lach  of  real 

experience  upon  it.  It  had  a magnetic  attraction  for  him, 

James  Eields  quotes  him  as  saying,  "I  should  lihe  to  sail  on 

3 

and  on  forever,  and  never  touch  the  shore  again."  He  once 
visited  the  Isles  of  Shoals  where  "A  great  wave  passed  entire- 
ly through  this  valley  . • • • It  roared  and  whxtened  through, 
y from  sea  to  sea,  twenty  feet  abreast,  rolling  along  huge 
rocks  in  its  passage.  It  passed  beneath  his  verandah,  which 
stands  on  posts,  and  probably  filled  the  valley  completely. 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Complete  Works,  IV,  206, 

2.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks,  p.  493. 

3.  James  T.  Fields,  p,  92. 
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Would  I had  "been  here  to  see,  he  added  wistfully.  The  sea 
warned  him,  "To  withdraw  his  interest  from  moral  vicissitudes, 

p 

and  let  the  infinite  idea  of  eternity  pervade  his  soul."^ 

Hawth^tme  was  sensitive  to  weather  changes  and  grumbled 

when  it  was  disagreeable;  "A  rainy  day  — a rainy  day  — and 

I do  verily  believe  there  is  no  sunshine  in  this  world,  except 

3 

what  beams  from  my  wife's  eyes."  He  had  hoped  to  find  health 

in  the  mountain  air  of  the  Berkshires  but  was  disappointed. 

Days  which  suited  him  were  rare:  "For  the  first  time  since 

some  immemorial  date,  it  was  really  a pleasant  morning." 

Sometimes  he  would  burst  out  vociferously  against  the  weather: 

"I  detest  it!  I detest  it!!  I detest  it!!!"1 2 3 4 5  At  other 

times  he  would  accept  it  with  a better  grace:  "To  be  sure,  we 

cannot  always  see  our  hands  before  us  for  fog,  and  I do  not 

5 

care  about  seeing  my  hands  before  me." 

There  is  seldom  any  indication  that  Hawthorne  was 
intemperate  in  his  appetites.  When  a boy  he  complained  in  a 
letter  to  his  Uncle  Robert,  "Our  dinners  are  not  always  so 
plentiful  or  so  luxurious  as  when  you  were  here:  one  day  we 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  264. 

2.  Eayford,  New  England  Quarterly,  XIX  (1946),  445. 

3.  Nathaniel  Ifewthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  145. 

4 . JCbid .,  p.  215. 


5.  James  T.  Eields,  p.  86 
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have  Bacon  and  potatoes,  and  the  next  Potatoes  and  bacon."'*' 
Sometimes  such  a frugal  meal  as  "a  piece  of  cake  and  a cucum- 
ber"?  sufficed  him*  In  England  he  attended  a number  of 
formal  dinners,  but  a typical  reaction  to  the  elaborate  menus 
was:  "I  have  often  enjoyed  a mutton-chop  (or,  in  my  vegetable 
days,  some  roasted  potatoes  and  salt)  as  much  as  I did  these 
delicacies.  "1 2 3 

The  drinking  which  Hawthorne  began  in  his  college  days 
was  both  intermittent  and  moderate*  When  he  thanked  William 
Pike  for  a gift  he  wrote,  "As  to  the  gin,  I can  not  speak  of 
its  quality;  for  the  bottle  has  not  yet  been  opened,  and  will 
probably  remain  corked  till  cold  weather,  when  I mean  to  take 
an  occasional  sip."4  All  the  records  have  it  that  he  held  his 
liquor  well,  but  a comment  of  his  own  apropos  of  his  speech- 
making  implies  that  he  did  on  occasion  partake  liberally  of 
proffered  English  cheer:  "I  soon  felt  — indeed,  I had  never 
ceased  to  feel  that  I,  like  the  other  orators  of  the  evening, 
had  made  a fool  of  myself,  and  that  it  is  altogether  a 
ridiculous  custom  to  talk  in  one’s  cups*"^ 


1.  Manning  Hawthorne,  Hew  England  Quarterly*  XI  (1938),  p.  85. 

2.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  233. 

3.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks,  p.  320, 

$•  Holden,  p.  261. 

5*  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks , p,  323. 
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Like  most  authors  Hawthorne  enjoyed  reading.  His  family 
enjoyed  his  reading  too,  for  he  was  fond  of  reading  aloud  and 
did  it  exceptionally  well,  Scott  was  one  of  his  favorite 
writers  and  his  son  Julian  described  the  evenings  when  "we 
would  gather  in  the  library,  and  he  would  read  aloud  to  us; 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  was  occupied  with  the  Waverly 
Hovels,  taken  up  one  after  another  from  beginning  to  end  of 
the  series,  I cannot  overestimate  either  the  joy  or  the 
profit  that  I got  from  those  readings.  My  sisters  sat  large- 
eyed  and  rapt;  my  mother  sewed  and  listened  with  that  sympathy 
and  apprehension  which  made  her  face  always  beautiful,  I 
doubt  not  that  the  reader,  too,  was  happy  in  those  evenings,"'1 2 3 4' 
Before  their  marriage  he  had  promised  Sophia,  "I  shall  always 

read  my  manuscripts  to  you,  in  the  summer  afternoons  or 

2 3 

winter  evenings,"''  This  he  did  to  her  pleasure,  although 

he  seldom  read  his  work  to  others,^ 

Hawthorne  read  "not  systematically  or  persistently,  but 

widely  and  avidly,  according  to  his  needs  and  inclinations,"5 

"He  read  for  recreation,  for  escape,  for  historical  back- 


1.  Higginson,  p,  112, 

2.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Love  Letters,  I,  52. 

3.  Nathaniel  ifewthorne.  The  English  Notebooks,  p.  225. 

4.  Nathaniel  Tfewthorne,  The  Complete  Works , II,  46. 

5.  Warren,  p.  481. 
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grounds  needed  in  his  own  tales,  for  chance  acquisition  of 
motifs  which  might  stimulate  his  own  imagination  . . . . 

When  he  planned  relaxation  for  himself  it  was  to  "read  foolish 
novels,  if  I can  get  any,  and  smoke  cigars,  and  think  of 
nothing  at  all;  which  is  equivalent  to  thinking  of  all  manner 
of  things.  "£' 

He  rea^d  the  Bihle,1 2 3  he  read  Gothic  novels,4 5 6  and  he  read 
Bunyan,'^  Shakespeare, J Milton,7 8 9  and  many,  many  others*  The 
scholars  and  the  critics  report  the  influence  of  those  he 
read  on  his  own  writings,  hut  he  was  too  independent  to  he 

Q 

consciously  imitative.  He  said,  "I  dislike  poetry"  ; hut 

o 

Austin  Warren  calls  this  statement  "whim  and  pose*"'  It  is 
perhaps  enough  to  say  that  he  read  a great  deal,  often  vora- 
ciously* Indeed,  reading  was  practically  a necessity  for  a 


1.  Warren,  p.  480. 

2.  James  T.  Fields,  p.  61. 

3.  Ihid.,  p.  94. 

4*  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  105. 

5.  Warren,  p.  482. 

6.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  96. 

7.  Matthiessen,  p.  248. 

8.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine.  CVIII  (1904). 
605. 

9.  Warren,  p.  494. 
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man  who  exchanged  so  little  literary  though  with  those  of  his 
kind* 

The  other  arts  attracted  Hawthorne  somewhat,  though  his 
knowledge  of  them  was  never  more  than  that  of  an  amateur* 

Music  he  never  liked;  "I  have  no  ear  for  an  organ  or  a jews- 
harp,  nor  for  any  instrument  between  the  two*"'1 2 3 4'  He  could  not 
distinguish  one  tune  from  another;  "Then,  I suppose  the  hand 
played  *Hail  Columbia,*  (but  it  might  have  been  * God  Save  the 

p 

Queen,*  without  my  being  the  wiser)*"  Hawthorne  made  little 

reference  to  the  theater,  but  he  must  have  attended  from  time 

to  time  or  he  would  not  have  written,  "Theatrical  performances 

soon  weary  me,  of  late  years;  and  I came  away  before  the 

curtain  rose  on  the  concluding  piece. Handall  Stewart  argues 

that  several  theatrical  criticisms  which  Hawthorne  published 

in  the  Salem  Advertiser  could  not  have  been  written  without 

some  "familiarity  with  stage  productions  of  the  best  drama  of 
4 

the  period* " 

While  in  England  Hawthorne  became  very  much  interested  in 
architecture,  particularly  that  of  churches.  His  descriptions 
of  the  English  cathedrals  are  almost  entirely  impressionistic. 


1.  James  T.  Fields,  p.  109. 

2.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks,  p.  323. 

3.  Ibid. . p.  239. 

4.  Stewart,  American  Literature.  V (1934),  327. 
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The  Gothic  style  of  architecture  attracted  him  most:  "It 
seems  to  me  a Gothic  Cathedral  may  be  the  greatest  work  man 
has  yet  achieved  — a great  stone  poem*  I hated  to  leave 
gazing  at  it,  because  I felt  that  I did  not  a hundredth  part 
take  it  in  and  comprehend  it;  and  yet  I wanted  to  leave  off, 
because  I knew  I never  should  adequately  comprehend  its  beauty 
and  grand elr."^ 

His  European  sight-seeing  taught  him  more  gradually  to 
understand  painting:  "It  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  criticise 
pictures,  or  to  try  to  describe  them;  but  I have  an  idea  that 
I might  get  up  a taste,  with  some  attention  to  the  subject; 
for  I find  I already  begin  to  prefer  some  pictures  to  others* 

p 

This  is  encouraging. " That  he  did  give  some  little  attention 
to  the  subject  and  to  sculpture  too  is  attested  to  by  The 
Marble  Faun. 

Many  writers  have  many  times  recurred  to  the  subject  of 
Hawthorne's  love  of  solitude*  Granting  all  that  they  say  and 
more  too,  one  can  not  ignore  the  fact  that  there  was  a social 
side  of  his  nature  as  well*  There  were  times  when  he  enjoyed 
society;  and  when  he  couldn’t,  he  was  often  able  to  get  fun 
out  of  it  in  one  way  or  another:  "To-day,  I am  to  dine  with  a 
college-professor  of  mathematics  to  meet  Miss  Lynch! 2 V/hy  did 


1*  Hathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  notebooks  * p*  149* 
2.  Ibid. * p.  293. 
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I ever  leave  thee,  my  own  dearest  wife?  How,  thou  seest,  I 
am  to  be  lynched."1 2 3 4 5 6  Hawthorne  did  not  always  enjoy  society 
as  much  as  it  enjoyed  him;  "Hawthorne  is  quite  a lion  here. 

2 

Much  attention  is  shown  him  and  yet  it  annoys  him  very  much. " 

To  a limited  extent  Hawthorne  liked  to  play  the  part  of 
a host:  "It  was  a pleasant  sensation  when  the  coach  rumbled 
up  our  avenue,  and  wheeled  round  at  the  door;  for  then  I felt 
I was  regarded  as  a man  with  a wife  and  a household  --a  man 
having  a tangible  existence  and  a locality  in  the  world  — 
when  friends  came  to  avail  themselves  of  our  hospitality,  . . . 
We  were  both  pleased  with  the  visit  and  so  I think  were  our 
guests."  When  he  was  away  from  home  on  vacation  trips  he 
enjoyed  a moderate  amount  of  social  intercourse.  Sometimes 

4 

he  talked  "with  everybody. " Other  times  he  sat  down  to  a 

5 

game  of  whist. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  until  his  last  years 
Hawthorne  was  a man  of  physical  as  well  as  mental  vigor.  He 
cared  little  for  organized  sports,  even  in  his  youth. ~ Walk- 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Love  Letters.  II,  221. 

2.  Ticknor,  p.  44. 

3.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  156. 

4.  Ibid. . p.22. 

5.  Ibid. . p.  258. 

6.  Eridge,  p.  45. 
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ing  was  his  favorite  activity."^  Besides  Bodily  activity,  it 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  turn  his  thoughts  inward  in  reflec- 
tion or  outward  in  observation.  He  liked  to  bathe,  particu- 
larly in  the  ocean;  "I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  any  more 
contracted  bath  than  the  illimitable  ocean;  and  to  plunge  into 

it  is  the  next  thing  to  soaring  into  the  sky."1 2 3  That  he 

3 

"walked  down  on  Vinter  Island,  and  bathed  in  the  sea"  on 
November  17th  is  evidence  of  his  hardihood.  This  and  all  the 
other  sports  he  liked,  fishing,  boating,  and  skating,  could 
be  enjoyed  in  solitude. 

Although  momentarily  irritated  by  things  he  disliked, 
Hawthorne  was  not  the  kind  of  a man  to  allow  himself  to  be 
worried  unduly.  There  was  one  problem  which  nagged  him  a 
good  part  of  his  life,  nevertheless.  That  was  money  — not 
money  for  its  own  sake,  but  money  for  the  necessities  and  the 
few  luxuries  it  could  buy.  He  was  always  thrifty  and  never 
given  to  extravagances,  but  occasionally  he  fancied  the 
luxuries  he  would  like  to  have:  "If  ever  Providence  (but  I 
know  it  never  will)  should  assign  me  a superfluity  of  gold, 
part  of  it  shall  be  expended  for  a service  of  plate,  or  most 
delicate  porcelain,  to  be  wrought  into  shapes  of  summer 


1.  Bridge,  p.  45. 

2.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  220. 

3.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  108. 
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squashes  gathered  from  vines  which  I will  plant  with  my  own 
hands, 

Authorship  is  not  always  a particularly  remunerative 

profession,  Hawthorne  often  had  the  experience  of  having  his 

writings  purchased  hut  the  payments  delayed  or  withheld. 

Even  then  he  and  Sophia  could  find  fun  in  their  situation: 

"The  Blatant  Beast  was  their  pet  name  for  a certain  publisher 

who  led  in  the  art  of  making  promises  and  withholding  checks,"^ 

Even  when  Hawthorne  had  become  a well  accepted  writer  his 

funds  were  limited.  The  day  before  the  publication  of  his 

third  famous  romance,  The  Blithedale  Romance,  he  wrote  to 

Ticknor,  "I  am  reduced  to  a penniless  condition;  and  Mrs, 

Hawthorne,  I believe,  has  thirteen  cents  in  ready  money. 

Please  send  a small  supply  — say  twenty-five  dollars  — as 

3 

speedily  as  possible,"  Even  the  consularship  of  Liverpool, 
which  he  accepted  for  financial  reasons,  did  not  relieve  him 
of  pecuniary  worries.  While  in  Liverpool  he  wrote  to  Bridge, 

"I  keep  out  of  society  as  much  as  I decently  can,  and  really 
practise  as  stern  an  economy  as  ever  in  my  life;  but  neverthe- 
less, I have  spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  few  months 


1,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Complete  Works , II,  24, 

2,  Hildegarde  Hawthorne,  p,  123, 

3,  Ticknor,  p,  34, 
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of  my  residence  here,  . . ♦ • " 

Sometimes  the  pinch  of  poverty  was  sharp,  as  when  Mrs*, 
Hawthorne  "made  lamp-shades  which  she  sold  among  her 

p 

friends*"  Pride  made  Hawthorne  write  once  in  protest,  "Every- 
body that  speaks  to  me  seems  tacitly  to  take  it  for  granted 

that  we  are  in  a very  desperate  condition,  and  that  a govern- 

1 

ment  office  is  the  only  alternative  of  the  almshouse*  t care 

not  for  the  reputation  of  being  wealthier  than  I am;  but  we 

never  have  been  quite  paupers,  and  need  not  have  been  repre- 

3 

sented  as  such* " 

When  Hawthorne  finally  did  get  a little  money  in  his 
pocket,  he  found  that  there  were  many  requests  for  his  assist- 
ance* "It  is  marvellous  what  a difficulty  a man  finds  in 
keeping  his  money,  the  instant  he  is  known  to  have  any* 

Priends  and  strangers  settle  on  my  poor  pile  of  gold,  like 
flies  on  a lump  of  sugar* "* 2 3 4  He  must  have  been  generous  with 
what  he  had  for  he  wrote  to  Bridge,  "I  should  really  be 
ashamed  to  tell  you  how  much  my  income  is  taxed  by  the 


1*  Bridge,  p*  138. 

2.  This  information  is  in  some  notes  in  manuscript  which  have 
been  inserted  into  the  Essex  Institute  copy  of  The  Life 
and  Genius  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  by  Prank  Stearns* 

3.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife*  I,  294. 

4*  Ticknor,  p*  137. 
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assistance  I 
can  citizens 


find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  render  to  Ameri- 
who  come  to  me  in  difficulty  or  distress*  "-1- 


1.  Bridge,  p*  142 


CHAPTER  VIII 


DETESTED  TOIL 

"I  hate  all  labor,  but  less  that  of  the  hands  than  of 
the  head, are  words  written  by  a man  who  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  both  manual  and  mental  labor.  It  is  doubtful  if 
Hawthorne  disliked  the  task  of  writing  as  much  as  this  state- 
ment implies,  for  he  elsewhere  lists  “the  pleasurable  toil  of 
writing"  as  the  first  one  of  the  "only  sensible  ends  of  lit- 
erature,"1 2 nevertheless  he  was  keenly  conscious  of  the 
annoyances  of  literary  toil,  as  what  writer  is  not?  Even 
such  a triviality  as  the  lack  of  a good  writing  implement 
called  forth  the  almost  petulant  remark:  "Nobody  ever  suf- 
fered more  from  pens  than  I have,  and  I am  glad  that  my  labor 
with  the  abominable  little  tool  is  drawing  to  a close, "3 
One  wishes  with  all  one’s  heart  that  the  poor  man  could  have 
had  the  finest  of  our  modern  pens,  which  for  the  most  part 
fall  into  the  possession  of  fingers  far  less  worthy  than 
his  — one  can  hardly  imagine  his  tales  and  romances  being 
pecked  out  on  a typewriter.  In  connection  with  his  use  of  a 


1,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p,  185, 

2,  Bridge,  p.  125. 

3,  James  T.  Fields,  p.112. 
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pen  it  might  he  mentioned  that  his  method  of  making  a correc- 

£ 1 
tion  was  to  jrfmear  out  the  wrong  word  with  his  finger*  The 

result  was  not  a tidy  manuscript*  Efor  was  his  penmanship 

particularly  legible*  It  apparently  improved  very  little 

after  the  time  in  his  youth  when  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  "In- 

deed,  I think  the  illegibility  of  my  handwriting  is  very 

author- like* "1 2 3 4 5* 

Regardless  of  his  changing  moods  toward  the  work  of  writ- 
ing, Hawthorne  never  escaped  the  urge  after  his  first  tenta- 
tive decision  expressed  so  lightlys  "What  do  you  think  of  my 

3 

becoming  an  author  and  relying  for  support  upon  my  pen?" 

That  he  was  not  always  certain  that  his  choice  of  a profession 
had  been  a wise  one  might  be  inferred  from  his  hope  that 
Eustice  Bright,  the  alleged  author  of  Tanglewood  Tales,  "by 
dabbling  so  early  with  the  dangerous  and  seductive  business 
of  authorship"  would  "not  be  tempted  to  become  an  author  by 

4 

profession*"  Yet  when  all  was  said  and  done,  Hawthorne  real- 
ized that  "once  a man  Is  thoroughly  imbued  with  ink,  he  can 

5 

never  wash  out  the  stain* " 


1.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife*  II,  20. 

2.  Ibid.,  I,  108. 

3.  Ibid* . I,  108. 

4.  Hathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Complete  Works*  IV,  212* 

5.  Ticknor,  p.  116. 
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Hawthorne’s  literary  activities  were  not  continuous#  But 
the  in-between  years  when  he  was  engaged  in  other  labors  all 
had  their  relationships  to  the  min  work  of  his  life#  They 
were  years  "to  rest  a weary  brain,"'1 * 3'  years  when  there  was  born 

"a  germ  of  a new  romance  in  my  mind,  which  will  be  all  the 

o 

better  for  ripening  slowly, " and  years  when  he  diligently 
recorded  in  his  notebooks  his  ideas,  impressions,  observations 
and  experiences#  But  for  these  years  when  Hawthorne  turned 
to  labors  other  than  those  of  authorship,  we  should  most  like- 
ly never  have  load  the  notebooks,  for  when  he  was  writing  for 
publication,  "All  my  scribbling  propensities  will  be  more  than 
gratified  in  writing  nonsense  for  the  press;  so  that  any 

3 

gratuitous  labor  of  the  pen  becomes  peculiarly  distasteful#" 
Although  one  finds  plans  for  future  literary  projects  in 
Hawthorne’s  notebooks,  one  can  never  quite  agree  with  Herbert 
Gorman  that  "life  was  always  copy  to  Hawthorne#"4 5 

5 

In  spite  of  his  expressed  "abhorrence  of  pen  and  ink," 


1#  Hathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Scarlet  Letter#  p#  55. 

2#  Julian  Hawthorne,  Harper*  s Monthly  Magazine#  CVIII  (1904), 
606-7. 

3.  Hathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  notebooks#  pp.  171-2# 

4.  Gornan,  p.  59# 


5.  Bridge,  p#  111. 
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Hawthorne  did  work  hard  at  his  writing,  so  hard  at  one  time 

that  Sophia  was  "almost  frightened  about  it"  and  contrived  a 

plan  so  that  he  "will  not  write  more  than  nine  hours  out  of 

the  twelve."^  Such  was  not  always  the  case,  however,  for 

Hawthorne* s writing  propensities  varied  with  the  weather  and 

with  his  moods*  "Vinter  is  the  season  when  my  brain-work  is 

2 

chiefly  accomplished."  In  summer  his  "impulse"  was  "to  be 

3 

idle  altogether."  He  could  not  always  write  when  he  wished, 

4 

but  had  "to  wait  often  for  a mood."  Hor  was  he  always  certain 
that  the  mood  would  come.  Towards  the  end  of  his  career  he 
thought  that  he  might  "have  a new  spirit  of  vigor  if  I wait 

5 

quietly  for  it;  perhaps  not."  Unfortunately  the  "perhaps 
not"  was  the  more  accurate  prediction.  Sometimes  the  weather 
and  Hawthorne* s mood  for  writing  were  sadly  at  variance.  "But 
I find  this  Italian  atmosphere  not  favorable  to  the  close  toil 
of  composition,  although  it  is  good  air  to  dream  in.  It  is  a 
pity;  for  I have  a plethora  of  ideas,  and  should  feel  relieved 
by  discharging  some  of  them  upon  the  public."1 2 3 * 5 6 


1.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife.  I,  353. 

2.  Bridge,  p.  112. 

3.  Hathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  notebooks,  p.180. 

^Fields,  p.  55. 

5.  Hildegarde  Hawthorne,  p.  222. 

^flBields,  p.  83. 
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Although  one  must  agree  with  Matthiessen  when  he  says 
that  Hawthorne  "was  always  aware  of  the  destructibility  of 
his  imaginative  life,"-1-  upon  which  his  writing  depended,  and 
although  Emerson  recalled  that  he  at  one  time  had  shown  "a 
fear  that  he  had  written  himself  out,"2 3 4  one  still  feels  reluc- 
tant to  acquiesce  in  Gorman1 s statement  that  "he  was  so  consti- 
tuted that  he  would  not  outlast  his  ability  so  very  long* "3 
Indeed  there  is  some  indication  that  failing  health  may  have 
been  the  cause  rather  than  the  result  of  his  loss  of  ability. 
After  his  return  from  England  "his  physical  energy  was  on  the 
wane  and  he  lost  flesh  rapidly."^  The  man  who  had  all  his  life 
enjoyed  long  walks  and  who  only  several  years  before  in  Eng- 
land had  recorded  that  he  "must  have  walked  not  far  from  fif- 
teen miles  in  the  course  of  the  day"5 6  "took  few  or  no  long 

walks  after  his  return  to  America:  Walden  Pond  (about  two 

/" 

miles  distant)  was  the  limit  of  his  excursions. " Since  Haw- 
thorne would  not  receive  medical  attention,  it  would  be  assum- 
ing too  much  responsibility  to  decide  definitely  whether  the 


1.  Matth  lessen,  p.  261. 

2.  Morris,  p.  362. 

3.  Gorman,  p.  170. 

4.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife.  II,  269. 

5.  Hathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  notebooks,  p.  286. 

6.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife.  II.  269. 
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loss  of  energy  caused  the  loss  of  ability,  or  whether  the 
loss  of  ability  caused  the  loss  of  energy*  One  thing  is 
certain,  however*  Both  ability  and  health  declined  with 

rapidity  and  the  man  seemed  quite  cognizant  of  what  was 

* 

happening  to  ham*  It  was  Hawthorne1 s thought  while  he  was 
trying  so  unsuccessfully  to  write  The  Dolliver  Romance:  "I 
shall  never  finish  it  ...  . I cannot  finish  it  unless  a 
great  change  comes  over  me,  and  if  I make  too  great  an  effort 
to  do  so,  it  will  be  my  death."’1- 2 3 

"An  author’s  opinion  of  his  book  just  after  completing 
it  is  worth  little  or  nothing,  he  being  then  in  the  hot  or 
cold  fit  of  a fever,  and  certain  to  rate  it  too  high  or  too 
low. It  is  quite  doubtful  that  Hawthorne  ever  rated  his  own 
work  too  high,  even  when  he  had  just  finished  it  and  was  vac- 
illating between  two  moods  as  when:  "To  confess  the  truth,  I 
admire  it  exceedingly  at  intervals,  but  am  liable  to  cold 

3 

fits,  during  which  I think  it  is  the  most  infernal  nonsense." 
Unlike  the  writer  who  despises  his  work  when  it  is  first  com- 
pleted and  is  surprised  to  find  on  looking  at  it  five  years 
later  that  it  does  possess  merit  after  all,  Hawthorne  grew 
more  critical  of  his  work  as  the  years  separated  him  from  the 


1.  Hildegarde  Hawthorne,  p.  222. 

2.  James  T.  Fields,  p*  56. 

3.  Ibid. * p,  85. 
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time  of  composition,^  When  he  was  preparing  a new  edition  of 
Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  he  wrote  to  James  Fields,  his 
publisher,  "Upon  my  honor,  I am  not  quite  sure  that  I entirely 
comprehend  my  own  meaning,  in  some  of  these  blasted  allego- 
ries; • . . . It  has  been  a veyy  disagreeable  task  to  read 
o 

the  book, " 

Hawthorne  was  a perfectionist,  and  therefore  never  satis- 

fied  with  his  literary  attempts,  "When  we  see  how  little  we 

can  express,  it  is  a wonder  that  any  man  ever  takes  up  a pen 

3 

a second  time,"  But  he  did  take  up  his  pen  again  and  again 

and  again.  And  he  complained  of  the  futility  of  his  efforts 

4 

again  and  again  and  again.  He  probably  never  really 
believed  himself  when  he  wrote,  "Indeed,  what  a mockery  it  is, 
to  write  at  all, "1 2 3 4 5 

His  objectivity  in  regard  to  his  work  allowed  Hawthorne 
to  view  the  criticism  of  others  with  a certain  detachments 
"On  this  last  romance,  for  instance,  I have  heard  such  a 
diversity  of  judgment  that  I should  be  altogether  bewildered 


1,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Complete  Works,  I,  12,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p,  247, 

2,  James  T.  Fields,  p,  75, 

3,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p,  1©5, 

4,  Ibid. , pp.  86,  108,  135,  228.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The 
English  Notebooks,  pp.  183,  219,  359,  402,  456. 

5,  Ibid. . p.  414. 
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if  I attempted  to  strike  a "balance.  So  I take  nobody^  esti- 
mate unless  it  happens  to  agree  with  my  own."*^  As  his  sister 
Elizabeth  observed  he  stood  "in  no  awe  of  the  public,"  and 
yet  there  is  sincere  humility  in  such  reactions  as  "Whipple1 2 3 s 
notices  have  done  more  than  pleased  me  for  they  have  helped 

me  to  see  my  book.  Much  of  the  censure  I recognize  as  just; 

3 

I wish  I could  feel  the  praise  to  be  so  fully  desrved"  and: 
"Why  did  you  not  express  your  own  opinion  of  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,  which  I sent  you?  I suppose  you  were  afraid  of 
hurting  my  feelings;  but  you  need  not  have  been.  I should 
receive  friendly  criticism  with  as  much  equanimity  as  if  it 
were  praise;  though,  certainly,  I had  rather  you  like  the 
book  than  not."4 5 

The  praise  and  fame  which  came  so  slowly  but  surely  his 
way  undoubted^  did  bring  pleasure  and  self-confidence  to  the 
writer.  "He  was  too  unworldly  to  value  it  over-much,  but  he 
took  a quiet  pleasure  in  his  success,  without  losing  his  cool, 
detached  attitude  toward  his  own  creations."  Recognition 
from  Longfellow  was  gratifying,  for  "after  his  long  years  of 


1.  Hildegarde  Hawthorne,  pp.  170-1. 

2.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  439. 

3.  James  T.  Fields,  p.  58, 

4.  Holden,  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  LXIII  (1881),  260-7. 


5.  Bliss  Perry,  Park  Street  Papers,  p.  41 
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writing  in  the  void,  it  had  been  an  inestimable  encouragement 
to  find  appreciation  from  a contemporary  whose  imagination  had 
also  been  moved  by  life  in  New  England,  and  who  was  not  making 
literature  merely  a branch  of  the  ministry. It  would  be 

difficult  to  imagine  Hawthorne  writing  confidently,  "For  my 

o 

part,  I think  it  much  my  best  romance, or  "I  never  did 

3 

anything  else  so  well  as  these  old  baby  stories,"  before 
the  world  had  taken  notice  of  him. 

Hawthorne  may  have  listed  "solid  cash"  as  one  of  the 
"only  sensible  ends  of  literature,"1 2 3 4  but  even  as  a child  he 
realized  that  "wealth  does  not  lie  in  the  path  of  litera- 
ture."5 6 The  payment  he  received  for  some  of  his  work  was  not 
always  very  solid,  and  even  after  he  had  made  a name  for  him- 
self, it  was  not  too  plentiful.  If  there  had  been  any  cynicism 
at  all  in  Hawthorne’s  nature,  one  might  cite  as  evidence  of  it 
the  reflection  on  his  work  at  the  consulate  in  Liverpool:  "The 

autograph  of  a living  author  has  seldom  been  so  much  in 

a 

request  at  so  respectable  a price." 


1.  Matthiessen,  p.  227. 

2.  James  T.  Fields,  p.  86. 

3.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  432. 

4.  Fridge,  p.  125. 

5.  Hildegarde  Hawthorne,  p.  50. 

6.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks , p.  11# 
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Hawthorne  was  not  much  given  to  discussions  of  his  art, 
and  there  are  on  record  hut  few  direct  statements  of  his 
artistic  perspective.  There  is  a consistency  among  the  few 
which  do  exist,  however.  As  a craftsman  he  advised  his  friend 
Horatio  Bridge  to  "Begin  to  write  always  before  the  impression 
of  novelty  has  worn  off  your  mind,  else  you  will  be  apt  to 
think  that  the  peculiarities  which  at  first  attracted  you  are 
not  worth  recording;  yet  these  slight  peculiarities  are  the 
very  things  that  make  the  most  vivid  impression  upon  the  read« 
er.  Think  nothing  too  trifling  to  set  down,  so  it  be  in  the 
smallest  degree  characteristic.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find 
on  reperusing  your  journal  what  an  important  and  graphic  power 
these  little  particulars  assume."'3'  Years  later  he  followed  his 
own  counsel  while  keeping  his  English  notebooks,  only  infre- 
quently noting,  "I  have  let  too  much  time  pass  before  attempt- 

O 

ing  to  record  my  impressions." 

The  suggestion  of  young  Hawthorne  to  Bridge,  "I  would 
advise  you  not  to  stick  too  accurately  to  the  bare  fact, 
either  in  your  description  or  your  narrative;  else  your  hand 
will  be  cramped  and  the  result  will  be  a want  of  freedom  that 
will  deprive  you  of  a higher  truth  than  any  which  you  will 


1.  Perry,  Park  Street  Papers,  p.  79. 

2.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks,  p.  70 
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strive  to  attain,"^  agrees  with  the  reflection  of  an  older 
Hawthorne,  "But  Nature  cannot  he  exactly  re-produced  on  canvas 
or  in  print;  and  the  artists  only  resource  is  to  substitute 

2 

something  that  may  stand  in  stead  of  and  suggest  the  truth,"  ' 

Bliss  Perry  states,  "To  interpret  the  truth  was  his  artistic 
3 4 

task,"  and  others  agree,  although  Sophia  Hawthorne,  whom  one 
may  suspect  of  coloring  her  interpretation  of  her  husband 
with  her  own  notions,  had  a different  idea;  "He  is  a crystal 
medium  of  all  the  sounds  and  shows  ofl  things,  and  he  reverent- 
ly lets  everything  be  as  it  is,  and  never  intermeddles,  nor 

5 

embellishes,  nor  detracts,"  No  doubt  they  would  all  have 
been  in  sweet  accord  as  to  his  seriousness  of  purpose.  Nor 
could  anyone  distrust  the  carefulness  of  the  artist  who  wrote 
to  his  publisher,  "I  deem  it  indispensible  that  the  proof 
sheets  should  be  sent  to  me  for  correction.  It  is  odd  enough 
that  whenever  the  printers  do  mistake  a word  it  is  just  the 
very  jewel  of  a word,  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  dictionary,"6 
"By  th"~eir  fruits  you  shall  know  them"  cannot  be  applied, 


1.  Perry,  Park  Street  Papers,  p.  79. 

2.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  , The  English  Notebooks,  p.  523. 

3.  Perry,  Park  Street  Papers,  p.  86. 

4.  Clarke,  p.  116,  Matthiesesen,  p.  264. 

5.  Bridge,  p.  193. 

6.  James  T,  Fields,  p.  56. 
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without  cautious  wisdom  at  least,  to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and 
his  writings.  Both  those  who  knew  him  and  those  who  have 
studied  him  warn  one:  "But  only  a shadow  of  him  is  found  in 
his  hooks.  The  half  is  not  told  there."1 2 3"  "The  most  common 
escape  has  lain  in  the  direction  of  constructing  an  imaginary 
Hawthorne  from  what  is  assumed  to  he  the  internal  evidence 
of  his  wri tings.  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  get at  the 
individuality  of  a truly  imaginative  writer  • , • . "~ 

To  the  testimony  of  his  intimates  can  he  added  the  words 
of  the  man  himself.  It  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  he  who 
displayed  reticence  among  his  acquaintances  should  shrink 
from  haring  his  soul,  conscious^  at  least,  to  the  strangers 
who  were  his  reading  public.  In  fact  in  Hawthorne* s 
judgment,  "People  who  write  about  themselves  and  their 
feelings,  as  Byron  did,  may  he  said  to  serve  up  their  own 
hearts,  duly  spiced,  and  with  brain- sauce  out  of  their  own 
heads,  as  a repast  for  the  public."  The  Preface  to  The 
Snow  Image  tells  his  readers  he  has  not  offered  them  a very 
substantial  repast  of  himself,  for  "I  have  been  especially 
careful  to  make  no  disclosures  respecting  myself  which  the 
most  indifferent  observer  might  not  have  been  acquainted  with. 


1.  Lathrop,  pp.  54-5. 

2.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  l/ife,  I,  pp.  84-5. 


3.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  107 
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and  which  I was  not  perfectly  willing  ray  worst  enemy  should 
know.  If  a reader  assumed  too  close  an  acquaintance  with 
the  man  as  a result  of  reading  the  author's  works,  Hawthorne 
was  almost  resentful:  "An  old  Quaker  wrote  me  • • • that  he 
had  "been  reading  my  Introduction  to  the'Mosses’  and  the 
'Scarlet  Letter'  and  felt  as  if  he  knew  me  Letter  than  his 

Lest  friend;  hut  I think  he  considerably  overestimates  his 

2 

intimacy  with  me. " 

The  gloom  in  Hawthorne's  writings  which  some  readers  are 
tempted  to  consider  a characteristic  of  the  man  is  something 
of  which  he  himself  was  deeply  conscious.  He  knew  that  even 
though  "the  first  autumnal  frost  . . . has  somewhat  such  an 
effect  on  my  imagination  that  it  does  on  the  foliage  here 

about  me,  — multiplying  and  brightening  its  hues;  • . • they 

3 

are  likely  to  be  sober  enough  after  all.""'  He  wrote  to 
Horatio  Bridge,  "The  Scarlet  Letter  lacks  sunshine,  etc.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  it  is  — (I  hope  Mrs.  Bridge  is  not 
present)  --  it  is  positively  a h — 1 — f — d story,  into  which  I 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  throw  any  cheerful  light."1 2 3 4 
Ten  years  later,  just  after  the  completion  of  The  Marble  Faun 

1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Complete  Works,  III,  386, 

2.  James  T,  Fields,  p.  111. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  55. 


4.  Bridge,  p.  112 
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he  was  still  determined  to  write  a more  genial  "book;  "hut  the 
Devil  himself  always  seems  to  get  into  my  inkstand,  and  I can 
/jeiorcise  him  by  pensful  at  a time."-*  His  desire  was  that 

o 

"God  had  given  me  the  faculty  of  writing  a sunshiny  hook, " 
hut  he  considered  The  Wonder  Book  "the  only  hook  he  ever 
published  which  has  not  a gloomy  page  in  it."^  If  Hawthorne 
had  not  been  more  cheerful  in  life  than  his  writings  seem  to 
indicate,  he  would  probabljr  not  have  been  so  concerned  abo/6\y/ 
their  lack  of  geniality. 

Writ'll"' ng  was  Hawthorne’s  profession  and  he  worked  at  it 
most  of  his  life,  even  during  those  years  when  practical 
observers  might  have  thought  he  was  doing  nothing  much  of 
anything.  There  were  times,  however,  when  he  emerged  from  his 
study  and  labored  at  other  task£,  Financial  need  and  a desire 
to  see  something  of  the  world  beyond  his  study  walls  drew  him 
forth.  But  he  could  not  cling  to  these  new  duties  too  long, 
for  "Hawthorne  worked  from  time  to  time  in  his  official 
capacities,  always  with  the  same  result;  going  into  it 
[ the  worlcj  with  enthusiasm  at  first,  with  a desire  to  be  an 
actual  worker,  breast  to  breast  with  men,  but  coming  after  a 
while  to  despise  it  as  true  artistic  bent  of  his  nature 


1.  James  T.  Fields,  p.  89. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

5,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  408. 
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asserted  its  inborn  rights#" 

Hawthorne  found  annoyances  in  other  work  as  he  did  in  the 

performance  of  his  art,  but  he  did  it  just  as  faithfully  and 

as  conscientiously.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Liverpool  to 

take  over  the  consularship,  he  refused  to  make  an  appointment 

to  go  to  London  because  "it  will  be  just  at  the  beginning  of 

my  administration,  and  it  will  never  do  for  me  to  run  away  at 
o 

once#"  In  the  opinion  of  Horatio  Bridge  in  each  of  the  three 
government  offices  Hawthorne  held  during  his  lifetime  "he 
performed  his  obligations  faithfully,  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  Government  and  of  those  persons  with  whom 
he  had  official  intercourse#"  There  is  no  evidence  at  all 
that  he  did  not  do  his  work  "faithfully  and  well# " Bridge 
also  comments,  "In  the  story  of  Hawthorne’s  life  there  is 
nothing  more  characteristic,  nothing  more  noble,  than  his  care 
for  those  Americans  who  came  to  him  for  advice  or  aid."4 
Many  incidents  of  his  consular  career  are  related  in  The 
English  notebooks  and  they  substantiate  Bridge’s  judgment. 

One  of  his  first  visitors  at  the  consulate  was  "an  American 


1#  Clarke,  p,  164# 

2.  Ticknor,  p.  72. 

3.  Bridge,  p.  84. 

4 • Ibid # , p # 16 1 # 
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shipmaster,  who  complained  that  he  had  never,  in  his  hereto- 
fore voyages,  heen  able  to  get  a sight  of  the  American 
Consul, 1,1  Many  Americans  after  the  shipmaster  not  only  got  a 
sight  of  the  American  Consul,  but  got  help  from  him,  often 
from  his  personal  resources.  But  it  was  inevitable  that  he 
should  grow  tired  of  his  duties  and  long  for  a change:  "God 
knows  I am  weary  of  this  office,  and  would  not  have  kept  it 

p 

a great  while  longer  under  any  circumstances,"  "It  will  be 
a great  relief  to  me  to  find  myself  a private  citizen  again; 
and  I think  the  old  literary  instincts  and  haVits  will  begin 
to  revive  in  due  season, 

At  the  Boston  Customs  House  he  was  philosophic  about  the 

vexations  of  his  job:  "Hot  that  I would  avoid  this  pester  and 

plague,  even  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  do  so,  I need  such 

training,  and  ought  to  have  undergone  it  long  ago.  It  will 

give  my  character  a healthy  hardness  as  regards  the  world; 

while  it  will  leave  my  heart  as  soft  --  as  fit  for  a Dove  to 

4 

rest  upon  --  as  it  now  or  ever  was,"  At  Brook  Harm,  his 
spirit  rebelled,  because  his  body  was  so  much  employed  that 


1,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Bnglish  Notebooks , p,  11# 

2,  Bridge,  p.  154, 

3,  Ibid. , P.  157. 


4.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Love  Letters,  I.  11> 
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there  was  little  time  left  for  the  affairs  of  the  spirit; 

"Oh,  belovedest,  labor  is  the  curse  of  the  world,  and  nobody 

can  meddle  with  it  without  becoming  proport ionably  brutified. 

Dost  thou  think  it  a praiseworthy  matter,  that  I have  spent 

five  golden  months  in  providing  food  for  cows  and  horses? 

Dearest,  it  is  not  so.  Thank  God,  my  soul  is  not  utterly 

buried  under  a dung  heap,  I shall  retain  it,  somewhat  defiled 

to  be  sure,  but  not  utterly  unsusceptible  of  purification,"'5' 

nonetheless  he  was  able  to  make  use  of  his  farming  knowledge 

when  he  cultivated  his  garden  at  the  Old  klanse.  And  he  was 

able  to  make  use  of  his  experience  in  communal  living  when 

he  wrote  The  Blithedale  Romance, 

It  is  perhaps  useless  to  speculate  on  what  never  happened, 

but  Hawthorne  was  once  desirous  of  joining  an  expedition  to 

the  South  Seas,  One  wonders  how  it  would  have  influenced 

his  writing.  Bridge  suspected,  "Had  his  aspirations  in  that 

direction  been  successful  the  current  of  his  life  would  have 

been  strongly  disturbed,  and  his  later  writings  would,  I 

think,  have  taken  on  an  entirely  different  coloring  -- 

2 

whether  for  the  better,  who  shall  say?"  Perhaps  Bridge  was 
right;  Hawthorne  did  feel  deeply  each  of  his  experiences. 


1,  Gleason,  Nation,  LXXXV  (1907),  160, 


2.  Bridge,  p.  83 
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CHAPTER  IX 
THE  WORLD 

ITathaniel  Hawthorne  was  of  the  world  a great  deal  more 
than  most  people  have  judged.  It  is  true  that  here  again  his 
role  was  more  often  that  of  observer  than  of  actor.  An  artist 
does  not  have  time  and  energy  to  rush  into  too  many  spheres  of 
action.  "In  1843  he  reminded  his  readers  that  there  are  some 
whose  function  it  is  to  contemplate,  not  act,  and  whose  less 
tangible  influence  for  moral  good  is  as  praiseworthy  as  the 
deeds  of  others."^  As  Matthiessen  has  pointed  out,  his  art 
ma.de  it  necessary  that  he  understand  society:  "The  creation  of 
tragedy  demands  of  its  author  a mature  understanding  of  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  society,  and  more  especially  of 
the  nature  of  good  and  evil.  He  must  have  a coherent  grasp 
of  social  forces,  or,  at  least  of  man  as  a social  being;  other- 
wise he  will  possess  no  frame  of  reference  within  which  to 

o 

make  actual  his  dramatic  conflicts." 

In  politics  Hawthorne  moved  into  the  field  of  action. 

He  could  not  have  obtained  three  government  positions  without 
having  traffic  with  the  politicians;  but  his  respect  for  them 


1.  Turner,  Hew  England  Quarterly,  XV  (1942),  711. 

2.  Matthiessen,  p.  179. 
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was  scant:  "Their  consciences  are  turned  to  India-rubber  --  or 

to  some  substance  as  black  as  that,  and  which  will  stretch  as 

much.  "J  Nevertheless , his  acquaintance  with  politicians, 

which,  be  it  said,  v/as  "motivated  by  financial  necessity,"" 

3 

brought  out  a native  shrewdness  and  sagacity  in  Hawthorne* 

Surely  only  one  who  had  learned  a bit  about  political  raanuver- 

ing  would  have  written  to  his  friend  Ticknor,  "Are  you 

diplomatist  enough  to  remove  young  Cass  from  the  Roman 

charge^ship?  . . . The  fact  is,  I have  a friend,  who  wishes 

to  apply  for  it  in  case  Cass  is  to  be  removed.  You  might  get 

the  truth  out  of  him  by  inquiring  what  he  would  give  me  in 

4 

case  I did  not  go  to  Liverpool."  Stewart  considers  Haw- 
thorne^ efforts  "in  behalf  of  other  office-seekers"  as 
evidence  of  "commendable  altruism  and  his  importance  as  a 
political  personage*"* 2 3 4 5 6 

that 

Hawthorne  did  not  like  political  strife,  and^fact  may 
explain  his  attitude  toward  the  Civil  War  --  an  attitude  many 
have  found  criticizable.  His  general  opinion  on  the  matter 


1*  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Love  Letters , I,  149, 

2.  Stewart,  New  England  Quarterly*  V (1932),  239. 

3.  Ibid. . p.  241, 

4.  Ticknor,  p.  37, 


5.  Stewart,  New  England  Quarterly*  V (1932),  242. 

6.  Bridge,  p.  136. 
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was  that  "It  would  he  too  great  an  absurdity  to  spend  all  our 
Northern  strength  for  the  next  generation  in  holding  on  to  a 
people  who  insist  on  being  let  loose."'1'  and  that  "the  Forth 
and  South  were  two  distinct  nations  in  opinion  and  habits, 

„ 

and  had  better  not  try  to  live  under  the  same  institutions*" 

It  was  not  that  Hawthorne  was  unpatriotic,  but  that  it  was  not 
understandable  to  him  how  war  could  accomplish  desirable  ends* 
The  Civil  Var  distressed  him  a great  deal  and  was  perhaps 
responsible  for  the  great  unrest  which  preceded  his  death* 

As  T/latthiessen  wrote,  "It  had  taken  away  not  only  his  1 3 scanty 

•5 

faculty,1  but  even  his  ’desire  for  imaginative  composition.1" 
Fields  reported,  "He  was  sometimes  so  dispirited  during  the 
war  that  he  was  obliged  to  postpone  his  contributions  for  sheer 
lack  of  spirit  to  &o  on. "4 

0'~he  must  not  suppose  that  Hawthorne  lacked  patriotic 
fervor.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  had  held  no  love  for  his 
country  he  would  not  have  been  perturbed  by  her  troubles* 

Indeed  he  was  not  untouched  by  the  emotional  stirrings  which 
are  always  present  at  the  time  of  war:  "It  was  delightful  to 
share  in  the  heroic  sentiment  of  the  time  and  to  feel  that  I 


1*  Bridge,  p.  173. 

2«  Sanborn,  p.  61. 

3.  Matthiessen,  p.  267. 

4.  James  T,  Fields,  p*  103. 
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had  a country  --  a consciousness  that  seemed  to  make  me  young 
again*  One  thing,  as  regards  this  matter,  I must  regret,  and 
one  I am  glad  of*  The  regrettable  thing  is  that  I am  too  old 
to  shoulder  a musket  myself  and  the  joyful  thing  is  that  Julian 
is  too  young."'1 2 3 4'  Other  evidences  of  his  patriotism  may  be 
found  in  The  English  notebooks  * which,  as  Stewart  points  out, 
"throw  into  strong  relief  the  intensely  patriotic  Americanism 
of  the  writer  --  an  attitude  of  mind  which  was  accentuated 

p 

rather  than  softened  by  the  years  m England. " 

The  social  evils  of  the  world  were  disturbing  to  Haw- 
thorne, although  he  seldom  held  set  theories  as  to  how  they 

3 

should  be  remedied.  He  once  proposed  lifting  his  pen  in 
behalf  of  American  seamen:  "I  have  serious  thoughts  of  writing 
a pamphlet,  or  even  a book,  on  the  subject  of  American  sea- 
men; and  it  might  be  made  entertaining  by  bringing  in  sketches 
of  people  and  incidents  that  have  come  under  my  notice;  be- 
sides being  a work  imperatively  called  for  by  the  present 
starte  of  our  merchant  marine.  He  was  not  a reformer  himself 
but  he  did  "pray  that  some  Hew  Englander,  with  the  itch  of 


1.  Hildegarde  Hawthorne,  p.  216. 

2.  Stewart,  Hew  England  Quarterly.  VIII  (1935),  3. 

3.  Matthiessen,  p.  361.  Turner,  Hew  England  Quarterly,  XV 
(19.42),  714. 

4.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hamper*  s Monthly  Magazine,  CVIII  (1904), 
603. 
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reform  in  him,  may  turn  his  thoughts  this  way, "~ 

Hawthorne  never  believed  in  carrying  the  matter  of  reform 
to  extremes,  as  his  character  Holingsworth  illustrates. 

Natural  change,  and  not  revolution,  was  the  choice  of  the 
peace-loving  man.  This  may  explain  his  lack  of  sympathy  with 
the  Abolitionists,  although  he  did  confess.,  fcharfe  "On  the  whole, 
I find  myself  more  of  an  abolitionist  in  feeling  than  in 
principle."^  Perhaps  Randall  stewart  was  not  wrong  in 
labelling  Hawthorne  "pragmatic."3 4 

Hawthorne’s  official  experiences  showed  that  he  could 
adapt  himself  to  the  ways  of  the  world  when  it  was  necessary. 
At  first  he  was  made  rather  miserable  by  the  prospect  of 
making  the  speech  which  was  inevitable  when  he  attended  public 
gatherings  in  England  during  his  consularship.  Time  and 
practice  gave  him  self-confidence,  till  he  could  write  almost 
blithely  to  Bridge  that  after  the  President’s  health  had  been 
drunk  at  a public  entertainment,  "When  the  rest  of  the  party 
sat  down,  I remained  on  my  legs  and  returned  thanks  in  a very 
pretty  speech,  which  was  received  with  more  cheering  and 
applause  than  any  other  during  the  dinner."'1 2 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks,  p.  267. 

2.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks . p.  48. 

3.  Stewart,  New  England  Quarterly.  V (1932),  244. 

4.  Bridge,  p.  140, 
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In  one  respect,  Hawthorne  was  more  conscious  of  his  true 
relation  to  the  world  than  are  those  who  have  completely  im- 
mersed themselves  in  the  activities  of  their  own  age.  He  had 
that  sense  of  the  past,  and  of  the  future  too,  which  adds  a 
dimension  to  a contemporary  world.  His  sense  of  the  past  is 
obvious  in  his  writings,  which  bear  out  Matthiessen1 2 3 s obversa- 
tion:  "Thus  perpetually  for  Hawthorne  the  shimmer  of  the  now 
was  merely  the  surface  of  the  deep  pool  of  history."^-  He  was 
always  cognizant  of  the  value  of  the  past:  "V/hat  an  excellent 
thing  it  is  to  have  such  striking  and  indisturbable  landmarks 
and  time-marks  too,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  nail  down  the  Past 
for  the  benefit  of  all  future  ages,"" 

Hawthorne's  sense  of  the  future  was  less  obvious  and  less 
conscious.  His  spirit  of  independence  allowed  him  to  grope 
toward  the  future  rather  than  to  remain  tied  to  the  ways  of  his 
day.  In  his  art  he  foreshadowed  the  future.  As  one  critic 
commented  in  comparing  Hawthorne  to  Dostoevski,  "Doth  were 
pathbreakers  of  the  psychological  novel;  both  were  the  great- 
est explorers  of  the  human  conscience  in  the  literature  of  the 
century,"0  One  wonders  what  Hawthorne  would  think  of  the 
psychological  novels  which  have  come  after  his  day,  from 


1,  Matthiessen,  p,  355, 

2,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks,  p,  537, 

3,  Astrov,  p,  296. 
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Henry  James  down  to  the  present. 

Hawthorne  never  heard  of  semantics,  hut  there  is  evidence 
in  his  notebooks  and  in  some  of  his  stories,  that  he  understood 
many  of  the  principles  to  which  modern  semanticists  have  given 
expression.  He  would  undoubtedly  have  shared  their  philosophy 
concerning  the  value  of  understanding  "the  meaning  of  meaning. " 
He  recognized  the  vast  difference  between  ideatics,  or  what  one 
trunks,  and  signifies,  or  what  one  can  express:  "And  how 
narrow,  scanty,  and  meagre,  is  this  record  of  observation, 
compared  with  the  immensity  that  was  to  be  observed.  • • • 

How  shallow  and  small  a stream  of  thought  — of  distinct  and 
expressed  thought  — compared  with  the  broad  tide  of  dim 
emotions,  ideas,  associations,  which  were  flowing  through  the 
haunted  regions  of  imagination,  intellect,  and  sentiment, 
sometimes  excited  by  what  was  around  me,  sometimes  with  no 
perceptible  connection  with  them. He  knew  the  power  of 
words;  "Words  --  so  innocent  and  powerless  as  they  are,  stand- 
ing in  a dictionary,  how  potent  for  good  and  evil  they  become, 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  knows  how  to  combine  theml"^  Hawthorne 
saw  the  worth  of  multi-valued  orientation:  "Where  most  moral- 
ists saw  two  solid  arrays  opposing  one  another,  he  discerned 


1,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks . p.  105. 

2.  Ibid. . p.  122. 
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changing  shades,  graduations,  interfusions,  and  transmutations* 
But  it  was  their  absolutism  and  rigidity  which  Hawthorne 
recognized  as  the  sorriest  spot  on  the  moral  ideals  of  the 
past  and  the  most  fatal  impasse  of  modern  life*"1 


1*  Astrov,  p,  363 
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CHAPTER  X 
THE  WORLD  BEYOED 

Hawthorne  was  certain  that  there  was  something  for  man 
"beyond,  this  earthly  existence.  Both  his  own  reflections  and 
his  religious  inheritance,  which  he  neither  entirely  accepted 
nor  completely  repudiated,  convinced  him  of  this.  That  Haw- 
thorne’s religion  was  perhaps  more  personal  than  orthodox  makes 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  interpret  rightly.  That  many  have 
attempted  its  interpretation  is  an  indication  of  its  existence 
and  a contradiction  of  the  statement  George  Ripley  is  reputed 
to  have  made  about  Hawthorne’s  religious  tendencies:  "There 
were  none,  no  reverence  in  his  nature."1 2  That  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  man’s  personality  seems  to  "be  another  evidence 
of  his  elusiveness  may  "be  accounted  for  "by  the  fact  that  "he 
was  an  artist  more  than  a philosopher,  even  more  than  a moral- 
ist or  an  analyst  --  a symbolist  of  moods. and  inner  struggles, 

# 

p 

a poet  of  human  hearts  and  souls, 

The  influence  of  Christianity  of  the  Protestant  sort  was 

external 

strong  upon  Hawthorne,  although  he  displayed  f ew^evidences  of 
it  and  never  became  a member  of  any  church.  He  was  not  a 


1.  More,  p.  45, 

2.  Mills,  p.  102 
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church-goer  and  one  cannot  help  being  provoked  at  Margaret 
Fuller  and  Sam  Ward  for  preventing  us  from  ever  knowing  what 
Hawthorne  substituted  for  church- going,  "My  wife  went  to  church 
in  the  forenoon;  — but  not  so  her  husband.  He  loves  the 
Sabbath,  however,  though  he  has  no  set  wa y of  observing  it;  but 
it  seldom  comes  and  goes  without  — but  here  are  some  visitors; 
so  this  disquisition  must  rest  among  the  things  that  never  will 
be  written.  They  are  Miss  Fuller  and  Mr*  Sam  Ward,  I believe. 

On  the  few  occasions  when  he  attended  services  in  England  he 
found  the  amount  of  ceremony  tedious  and  the  sermon  of  little 
consequence  — "a  meaner  discourse,  which  would  not  at  all  past 
muster  among  the  elaborate  intellectual  efforts  of  Hew  England 

p 

ministers,"  At  Easter  services  in  England  he  observed,  "The 
spirit  of  my  Puritan  ancestors  was  mighty  in  me  . • . all  this 
mummery  seemed  to  me  worse  than  papistry  because  it  was  a 
corruption  of  it  ...  , The  Puritans  showed  their  strength  of 
mind  and  heart,  by  preferring  a sermon  of  an  hour  and  a half 
long,  into  which  the  preacher  put  his  whole  mind  and  spirit, 
and  lopping  away  all  these  externals,  into  which  religious 
life  had  first  gushed  and  flowered,  and  then  petrified,"1 2 3 

Certainly  Hawthorne  accepted  without  question  the  reality 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  notebooks « p.  169, 

2.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks,  p,  37. 

3.  Ibid. . p.  451. 


of  a God*  Negative  evidence  of  this  is  his  objection  to 
Harriet  Martineau’s  atheism. ^ He  seems  never  to  have  wavered 
from  the  conviction  which  he  expressed  poetically  as  a boy: 

And  all  my  soul  in  transport  owned  g 

There  is  a God,  in  Heaven  enthroned* 

Euther  more  he  believed  in  a God  who  was  a directing  force  in 
the  life  of  man.  Man’s  part  w$.s  to  "wait  patiently  on  Provi- 
dence  . * . and  see  what  time  will  bring  forth."'"  Man’s  trust 
in  God  was  better  than  an  attempt  to  exert  his  own  free  will. 
Hawthorne  wrote  to  Sophia,  "Let  us  trust  in  God  for  that  [/the 
continuance  of  circumstances  prosperous  to  our  earthly  and 
external  connection/].  Pray  to  God  for  it,  my  Dove,  for  you 
know  how  to  pray  better  than  I do  ...  . And  even  if,  to 
worldly  eyes,  it  should  appear  that  our  lot  is  not  a fortunate 
one,  still  we  shall  have  glimpses,  at  least  — and  I trust  a 
pervading  sunshine  — of  a happiness  that  we  could  never  have 
found,  if  we  had  unquietly  struggled  for  it,  and  made  our  own 
selection  of  the  means  and  species  of  it,  instead  of  trusting 
all  to  something  diviner  than  our  reason."4  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  desperate  struggles  of  the  world’s  reformers  seemed 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks,  p.  77. 

2.  Eildegarde  Hawthorne,  p.  52. 

3.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  Iiis  Wife,  I,  217. 
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4.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Love  Letters.  I,  22 
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somewhat  futile  to  a man  who  "believed  that  "when  the  humblest 

person  acts  in  the  simplicity  of  a pure  heart,  and  with  no 

design  "but  to  do  good,  God  may  "be  expected  to  take  the  matter 

into  His  all-powerful  hands,  and  adopt  the  action  as  His 

,,1 

own* " 

One  suspects  that  Hawthorne  was  a man  more  given  to  medi- 
tation than  to  direct  communion  with  God  through  prayer,  hut 
there  were  certainly  occasions  in  his  life  when  he  was  moved  to 
pray*  When  his  mother  gave  her  approval  to  his  proposed 
marriage  to  Sophia  Peabody,  he  wrote  to  his  fiancee'',  "Gradually 
and  quietly,  God  has  taught  her  that  all  is  good,  and  so  we 
shall  have  her  fullest  blessing  and  concurrence*  God  be 
praised!  I thank  Him  on  my  knees,  and  pray  him  to  make  me 
worthy  of  the  happiness  you  bring  me*"~  His  prayer  undoubted^ 
contained  the  sincerity  he  attributed  to  his  countrymen  when 
he  wrote,  "In  America  if  people  kneel  down  to  pray,  It  is 
pretty  certain  that  they  feel  a genuine  interest  in  the 
matter."  This  does  not  mean  that  prayer  was  for  special 
occasions  only;  it  had  its  place  in  the  routine  of  life  as 
well.  He  believed  that  at  mealtime  "the  preliminary  prayer 


1.  Pearson,  p.  144. 

2.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife.  I,  240. 

3*  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  notebooks,  p.  198. 
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is  a good  and  real  ordinance* " 

It  has  he era  mentioned  that  the  Bible  had  an  important 
place  in  Hawthorne’ s reading.  He  must  have  believed  that  the 
words  of  Jesus  were  to  be  lived  by  as  well  as  read,  for 
Sophia  recorded  him  as  expostulating  the.  child  Una.  when  she 
complained  that  her  brother  Julian  had  taken  away  her  chair: 
"Her  father  said,  ’What  did  Christ  say?  — if  a man  take  your 
cloak,  give  him  your  coat  also.  Do  you  know  what  he 
meant?’ "1 2 3 4 

Hawthorne  felt  sure  there  must  be  a life  after  death. 

h/hen  his  mother  died  he  thought,  "It  would  be  something  beyond 

wrong  — it  would  be  insult  — to  be  thrust  out  of  life  into 

annihilation  in  this  miserable  way.  So  out  of  the  very 

bitterness  of  death,  I gather  the  sweet  assurance  of  a better 

3 

state  of  being."  Years  later  he  reflected,  "God  himself 

cannot  compensate  us  for  being  born,  in  any  period  short  of 

eternity.  All  the  misery  we  endure  here  constitutes  a claim 

4 

for  another  life."" 

Hawthorne  has  been  called  a Puritan,  and  it  is  true  that 
his  concern  over  personal  morals  and  the  effects  of  sin  link 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks . p.  248. 

2.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife.  I.  367. 

3.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  210, 

4.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks,  p.  101. 
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him  firmly  to  them,  Barriss  Mills  has  summed  the  matter  well: 
"Certainly  Hawthorne  did  not  swallow  Puritanism  whole.  Even 
his  belief  in  universal  depravity  was  colored  by  an  un-Puritan 
sympathy  for  the  sinner.  Even  in  his  preoccupation  with  sin  as 
an  absolute  entity  was  softened  by  his  feeling  of  the  brother- 
hood of  sinners  and  the  humanizing  effects  of  sins  of  passion, 
and  he  went  beyond  the  Puritans  in  his  detestation  of  sins  of 
the  intellect  above  sins  of  the  flesh,"1 2  One  has  only  to  look 
to  The  Scarlet  Letter  for  substantiation  of  these  observations. 
Certainly  Hester* s sin  of  the  flesh  is  made  to  seem  less 
horrible  in  its  effects  than  Chillingworth* s sin  of  the 
intellect. 

When  comparing  "the  cold,  lifeless,  vaguely  liberal 

m 

clergyan  of  our  own  day,  and  the  narrow  but  earnest  cushion- 
thumper  of  puritanical  times,"  Hawthorne  decided,  "On  the 
whole,  I prefer  the  last-mentioned  variety  of  the  black-coated 

p 

tribe,"  The  day  of  the  Puritan  was  past  and  there  was 
apparent  to  Hawthorne  the  need  of  some  change  in  the  Christian 
church  of  his  time:  "I  find  my  respect  for  clerical  people,  as 
such,  and  my  faith  in  the  utility  of  their  office,  decreases 
daily.  We  certainly  do  need  a new  revelation  — a new  system — 


1.  Mills,  p,  102, 

2,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p,  178, 
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for  there  seems  to  he  no  life  in  the  old  one. "The  Celestia4 
Railroad"  hears  witness  that  he  did  not  consider  Transcenden- 
talism a satisfactory  "new  system."  Catholicism  might  offer 
comfort  to  its  people,  hut  it  did  not  accomplish  the  tasks 
Hawthorne  would  see  a religion  accomplish.''  In  fact  Hawthorne 
was  not  too  optimistic  about  the  future  fate  of  Christian 
churches:  "If  Saint  Paul’s  were  to  he  burned  again  ...  I 
wonder  whether  it  would  ever  he  re-built  on  the  same  spot!  I 
doubt  whether  the  city  and  the  nation  are  still  so  religious 

as  to  consecrate  their  midmost  heart  for  the  site  of  a church, 

3 

where  land  would  he  so  valuable  by  the  square  inch. " Haw- 
thorne might  have  been  surprised  to  know  that  there  is  now  a 
plan  among  the  Londoners  to  increase  Saint  Paul’s  area  by 
having  an  open  space  betv/een  it  and  the  river,  so  that  a betteij 
view  of  the  Cathedral  may  be  obtained. 

Whatever  Hawthorne’s  religious  beliefs  may  or  my  not 
have  been,  it  was  natural  for  a man  of  his  temperament  to 
be  keenly  aware  of  the  reality  of  a spiritual  world:  "But 
then  the  grosser  life  is  a dream,  and  the  spiritual  life  is 

A 

a reality."'  While  gazing  downward  at  the  reflection  of 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  notebooks,  p.  165. 

2.  Voight,  p.  396. 

3.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  English  Notebooks,  p.  241. 

4.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  And  His  Wife  , I,  210. 
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an  outdoor  scene  upon  the  surface  of  a river  he  observed, 

"I  am  half-  convinced  that  the  reflection  is  indeed  the 
reality  --  the  real  thing  which  Mature  imperfectly  images  to 
our  grosser  sense.  At  all  events,  the  disembodied  shadow  is 
nearest  to  the  soul."'1 2’  This  seems  a glimpse  of  Plato. 

After  all  it  is  the  man  we  have  been  seeking,  not  the 
creed,  although  perhaps  there  can  be  no  complete  severance 
between  them.  If  among  the  lights  and  shadows  there  has  been 
a glimmer  of  the  soul  that  was  his,  psrhaps  we  have  approached 

p 

the  man  whom  Emerson  considered  greater  than  his  art." 


1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  p.  170. 

2.  Morris,  p.  4. 
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ABSTRACT 


In  studying  the  personality  of  a man  the  psychographer  is 
primarily  concerned,  not  with  the  external  events  of  his  life 
as  such,  "but  with  those  characteristics,  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual,  which  distinguish  him  from  all  other  men,  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne’s  temperament  and  the  contradictions  in  his 
nature  have  made  him  not  easy  to  understand  and  to  interpret, 
hut  fascinating  to  study.  One  comes  closest  to  him,  as  a 
personality,  in  his  notebooks,  in  his  personal  letters,  and  in 
the  records  of  his  intimates,  hut  even  in  these  places  the 
man’s  reticence  and  his  objectivity  give  him  a quality  of 
elusiveness.  There  are,  however,  many  interesting  clues  to 
his  personality  to  he  found  by  the  diligent  searcher. 

All  who  knew  Hawthorne  considered  him  a handsome  man. 

He  was  tall  and  dark  and  gazed  on  the  world  with  penetrating, 
dark  blue  eyes.  He  walked  with  a dignified  gait,  but  a 
singularity  of  his  figure  prevented  his  standing  quite  erect. 
His  voice  matched  his  eyes  in  its  impressiveness.  About  his 
personal  appearance  Hawthorne  was  fastidiously  neat  and 
conservatively  conventional.  Only  during  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life  did  he  endure  any  considerable  amount  of  poor 
health;  ordinarily  he  had  possessed  a good  deal  of  physical 
vigor.  His  loss  of  physical  energy  was  accompanied  by  a 
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distressing  mental  restlessness  which  finally  called  a halt 
to  his  writing. 

Shyness  and  a love  of  solitude  and  secrecy  were  special 
characteristics  of  Hawthorne* s early  adulthood  which  he  never 
completely  lost  in  later  life.  He  was  not  unhappy  when^lone. 
Indeed  he  had  to  he  alone  in  order  to  write.  As  is  natural  to 
solitary  people  he  possessed  an  independence  of  spirit. 

A large  measure  of  objectivity  enabled  him  to  view  himself 
and  his  problems  x^ith  detachment  and  perhaps  accounted  for 
his  keen,  yet  gentle,  humor,  which  is  not  always  apparent  in 
his  fiction.  Humility  and  kindliness  were  balanced  by  self- 
respect  and  a stern  conscience. 

Hawthorne  was  no  longer  youag  when  he  married  Sophia 
Peabody,  but  he  found  great  happiness  in  his  life  with  her. 

It  was  a happiness  which  deepened  with  the  years.  It  was  a 
happiness  which  seems  to  have  made  possible  his  best  work. 
Sophia  was  undoubtedly  a strong  influence  in  his  life  in 
many  ways. 

The  Hawthorne^  and  their  three  children  lived  in  many 
places  but  wherever  they  were  together  there  was  their  home. 
From  the  first  days  if  his  marriage  Hawthorne  took  great 
satisfaction  in  having  a home.  He  loved  his  children  dearly 
and  only  infrequently  found  the  duties  of  parenthood  irksome. 
Always  he  was  mindful  of  his  chidrenTs  well-being  and  happi- 
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ness  both  for  the  present  and  for  the  future*  Their  own 
recollections  testify  that  he  was  their  cherished  companion. 

Hawthorne’s  close  friends  were  few.  He  depended  on  them 
and  in  return  was  always  loyal.  He  knew  the  literary  men 
of  his  day  but  was  not  intimate  with  them.  People  interested 
Hawthorne  profoundly  and  he  was  often  most  at  ease  with  a 
simple  person  to  whom  he  need  not  reveal  very  much  of  himself. 

Walking  was  Hawthorne’s  favorite  exercise.  That  and  the 
other  sports  he  liked,  skating,  fishing,  swimming,  and  boating, 
could  be  done  in  company  but  were  oftenest  enjoyed  alone. 

His  great  love  of  nature  was  not  scientific, but  anesthetic, 
contemplative,  and  mystical.  The  colors  of  autumn,  the 
flowers  by  the  riverside,  and  the  moods  of  the  sea  all 
delighted  him.  Among  the  arts  other  than  his  own  he  took  an 
amateur’s  interest  in  paintings,  sculpture,  and  most  particu- 
larly the  architecture  of  Gothic  cathedrals.  Music  he 
appreciated  not  at  all 5 the  theater,  somewhat.  Hawthorne 
smoked  and  drank  temperately.  A man  of  his  sensitive  nature 
could  not  escape  irritations,  but  he  usually  bore  them  with 
patience.  Money  was  perhaps  his  greatest  source  of  annoyance 
and  that  gave  him  trouble  when  he  had  it  and  when  he  was  with- 
out it. 

Writing  was  Ihwthorne’s  profession  and  he  worked  hard  and 
carefully  at  it.  He  often  found  it  necessary  to  wait  for  a 
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mood  and  sometimes  proclaimed  his  abhorrence  of  his  task. 

Yet  he  was  usually  glad  to  return  to  his  desk  after  he  had 

Oti. 

made  his  vari(Ofcfe  ventures  into  other  fields  of  labor.  What- 
ever his  task  and  however  little  he  liked  it,  he  always 
performed  it  conscientiously. 

Hawthorne  was  of  the  world  more  than  many  people  have 
thought.  For  the  most  psrt  he  was  an  observer,  but  he  on 
occasion  could  act.  The  three  government  offices  he  held  at 
various  times  involved  him  in  politics,  although  he  held  no 
great  respect  for  the  politician.  He  was  not  blind  to  the 
social  problems  of  the  world,  even  though  he  was  not  in 
complete  sympathy  with  all  its  reformers.  An  understanding  of 
the  past  and  a kinship  with  the  future  kept  Hawthorne  from 
the  narrowness  of  a person  who  sees  only  his  own  age. 

The  wtfrld  of  the  spirit  attracted  Hawthorne.  His 
religious  faith  was  not  orthodox,  but  he  was  not  withput 
religion.  He  was  more  sympathetic  towards  the  Puritans  of  an 
earlier  day  than  he  was  towards  the  liberals  of  his  own.  His 
religion  was  personal,  but  it  was  Qhristian  and  it  was  also 
Protestant. 


